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DEMOCRACY IN THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

The editors of the Elementary School Journal are in receipt 
of an appeal to support the Ohio amendment to the by-laws of 
the National Education Association which provides that the presi- 
dent of the association shall be nominated by a primary vote of 
the delegates and not by the state directors. The Ohio amendment 
has been proposed at two successive meetings of the association but 
has never been allowed to come to a vote because of certain parlia- 
mentary technicalities. 

At the present time nomination for the presidency is made 
by the representatives of the various states who constitute the 
Board of Directors. There is no legal restriction which prevents 
any delegate from making nominations from the floor. There is, of 
course, great hesitation in doing this because of the prestige which 
the action of the Board of Directors naturally lends to its nominee. 

There can be no doubt that there is discontent with the present 
system. In those cases where the directors have been chosen by 
well-organized and adequate state delegations and where these 
directors are truly representative of the groups which elected them, 
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there is much to be said in favor of allowing them to aid the associ- 
ation in the selection of its officers. Where, on the other hand, 
the state director is a professional politician, put into office by a 
coterie which is ambitious to control the association, or where 
the delegation from the state is small and dominated not by the 
will of the teachers who sent them but by some outstanding individ- 
ual who makes it his business to keep up with association politics, 
there is grave danger in the present system. 

The experience of the Department of Superintendence is most 
wholesome. The primary ballot has done much to save the depart- 
ment from the bog into which it was slipping a few years ago. For 
a number of years the department was imposed upon by the old- 
fashioned nominating committees. The professional politician likes 
nothing better than the closed system of appointing a nominating 
committee for a particular purpose and then watching that purpose 
ripen into easy control of the next nominating committee. 

It was freely reported at the Oakland meeting that everything 
is set up for action at the next meeting. The directors know what 
is expected of them, and enough of them are agreeable to the plan 
so that all will go well. If this arrangement is carried out, it will 
be a great catastrophe for the association. The teachers of America 
do not want political leadership; they want educational leadership. 
They want something like the Ohio amendment which will make 
them sure that the people who are representing them in arranging 
programs of legislation and in publicity are not selfishly interested 
in gaining personal ends. They want the control of the central 
offices of the association in Washington entrusted to hands that 
will guide those offices in the ways of educational progress. 

The Ohio amendment or something like it ought to pass. It 
would be better if such action as is ultimately taken could be 
considered as broadly as possible and could be taken in some form 
which will save the association from the present danger of a narrow 
political control of its offices next year. It would be the best pos- 
sible move on the part of the present executive officers of the associ- 
ation if they would take counsel with the Ohio group and would 
formulate deliberately a plan which could be presented and possibly 
even tried out at the next meeting. If the directors ought to make 
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the next nomination, it is still easily within the power of the Delegate 
Assembly to instruct the directors to act in accordance with the 
results of a primary ballot. The present Executive Committee 
has an opportunity to show initiative in a real way. 


CHICAGO AND THE PLATOON SCHOOL 


Some weeks ago the Chicago Daily Tribune started a campaign 
in favor of the platoon school as a means of relieving the congestion 
in the Chicago school buildings. Day by day the public has been 
confronted with facts showing the need of some change in the present 
plan of housing pupils. The example of Detroit has been skilfully 
presented as an appeal to civic pride and as a basis for judgment 
as to the effectiveness of the platoon plan. 

This campaign of publicity has been made in the face of opposi- 
tion. The present superintendent of schools has spoken against 
the plan in season and out of season. His chief argument has been 
that pupils need to be mothered and that the platoon plan takes 
them away from the tender care of some single teacher. The former 
board of education, which for some years misconducted the Chicago 
school system, opposed the platoon plan for reasons of its own which 
were never exposed to the light. The business manager of the 
Federation of Teachers has pronounced against the plan, making 
herself the authority for the statement that all teachers are opposed 
toit. The Principals’ Club has taken the position that there ought 
to be a seat for every child and that any arrangement which does 
not so provide is an undesirable makeshift. 

The new school board, which is alert and honest, evidently has 
made up its mind that something will have to be done even if the 
retiring superintendent and the teachers and others want to hold 
to the tradition that each pupil must sit in one place all day. Public 
opinion will, we believe, be with the new board of education and 
the aggressive newspaper. At all events, the campaignison. The 
following quotations exhibit the attitude of the board of education 
and the way in which the newspaper keeps the issue before its 
readers. The two extracts are from successive issues and illus- 
trate the fact that a wise editor knows that the control of public 
opinion depends on repeated appeals. 
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Chicago took a first step yesterday in what eventually may develop into 
a reorganization of the public school system to fit modern needs. 

A decision to build a platoon school of the Detroit type—the first of its 
kind in Chicago—was announced by the committee on buildings and grounds 
of the board of education. Its site will be at Montrose Boulevard and Beacon 
Street, where there is a branch of the Graeme Stewart School, greatly over- 
packed, with eight portables where children stew in warm weather and shiver 
in cold. 

The new building, which will be of twelve rooms, will be of the special 
sort which Detroit has devised after years of experiment as specially adapted 
to the platoon system of school organization. 

Briefly, in this type of school the “special” rooms—art, science, music, 
literature, manual training, auditorium, gymnasium, and the rest—are on the 
first floor. The home rooms, in which the “three R’s” are taught and in which 
the individual pupil spends one-half his school time under one teacher, preserv- 
ing the close personal contact, are on the second floor, as are the playrooms. 
On the third floor are classrooms, dining-room, kitchen, etc. The school is 
so designed as to reduce confusion when pupils change from room to room. 
Work is to be started in April, and it is expected that the new structure will be 
ready in two years. 

In the platoon form of school organization all seating capacity is utilized all 
of the time. No desks in classrooms are idle while pupils are in the auditorium 
or doing their manual training, art, and other special work. As one class 
marches out another comes in. The system adds approximately one-third 
to the carrying capacity of the typical school without reducing the school day 
of the pupil, and it enriches the course of study. 

Meanwhile, too, in various parts of the city, school principals and others 
began to stir up the idea of trying out some of the newer methods that have 
apparently proved up in other cities with a view to improving the seating 
situation. A double building program, for which the electors have voted 
extra taxes, cannot be put through in a week or two; it will require years, 
but meantime overcrowding will still be the big problem. 

Some educators take the view that the junior high school plan, which seems 
to be working well in New York, Detroit, and other cities, might be established 
in some parts of Chicago with little trouble. Some point out that it might 
readily be installed in some of the industrial-course schools, of which there 
are more than fifty. These are equipped with all of the shops used by first- 
year high-school pupils. Where there is not too much overcrowding, it is 
pointed out, the ninth grade might readily be kept in these industrial-course 
schools. 

At present some of these schools already are organized on a 5-3-4 basis, 
meaning five grades elementary, three grades intermediate, and four grades 
high school. Grades VI, VII, and VIII are organized with departmental work 
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in major subjects, and, it is pointed out, a change could be made without 
difficulty which would put nine grades in these schools, the lower six being 
elementary and the upper three being a junior high school. 

The teachers are equipped to teach the ninth-grade subjects; the work- 
shops and laboratories are there, and the retention of the ninth-graders would 
serve to reduce the overcrowding at the top, in the high schools, where the 
growth has been greatest. Besides, this plan would, in general, treat the adoles- 
cent pupils as a unit, while it would also result in a saving, as it costs $81 per 
pupil in the elementary schools as against $145 in the high schools. 


Some educators who have voiced misgivings over the rapid “‘vocational- 
izing” of the public schools say that the introduction of a platoon system would 
check the inroads being made in some schools into the time assigned to the old 
established fundamentals. The present craze is for the vocational courses, 
which are packing the high schools and swelling the load at the top. 

Principals say that the boys are eager to learn all about automobile engines 
and radio sets and the girls to learn stenography, hat trimming, and dress- 
making, and among educators the suspicion has been growing that the old 
basic subjects are being shoved against the wall and are shrieking for help. 

In the lower schools, it is pointed out, the “newer stuff” in general has 
been added without increase in the school day. And when seating shortages 
throw pupils on half-time or part-time schooling, the “three R’s” suffer all 
the more. 

A platoon scheme, under which each activity has its time so allotted that 
it cannot infringe upon time assigned for other activities, they say, restores 
the balance. It retains all of the advantages of the “new subjects” and keeps 
the old “‘essential subjects” intact, while at the same time it preserves the 
“personal contact” between teacher and pupil which in many schools in recent 
years has largely been disrupted. 

Obviously, when a plan of reorganization is adopted, it will be a “Chicago 
plan,” devised to meet conditions of great variation in the school districts 
of Chicago. It is well understood that 45,000 new seats to accommodate 
pupils on half-time or double shift or in sardine-can portables cannot be obtained 
in less than five or six years, no matter how fast an extra building program is 
pushed, and much study is now being given to reorganization plans that have 
been worked out in other centers, notably Detroit. 

The basic idea of a platoon system is being widely commended by peda- 
gogical experts. To a layman observer it might appear that in Detroit, the 
great automotive factory center, more emphasis is thrown upon industrial 
courses than might be satisfactory for Chicago, but the system is such that 
programs are flexible and adjustment is readily made to suit local conditions. 

Even the six-hour day is not an absolute requirement in the platoon system, 
although it does increase educational effectiveness. Educators say that there 
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is much difference between the Detroit plan and the Gary system. School 
men in New York and Detroit maintain that while the Gary plan may work 
out well in a smaller community it is not fitted to metropolitan centers. New 
York tried to establish the Gary plan during the Mitchel administration, but 
it proved a fiasco, and the educational authorities declare it simply served to 
set building back some two years. 

A platoon system, it is pointed out, can readily be established in almost 
any typical Chicago school, if not too overcrowded. ‘Take, for example, an 
eighteen-room building having the usual manual arts, auditorium, playground, 
gymnasium, and library equipment. Under the present old type organization 
this school will carry eighteen classes or divisions. 

Under the platoon plan, twenty-four classes instead of eighteen would be 
carried. Twelve rooms would be classed as home rooms, where the “three R’s” 
are taught. Six of the eighteen regular classrooms would be converted into 
special rooms for literature, nature study, science, etc. The other accessory 
rooms would remain as they are, save that they would be regularly assigned to 
a class. 

Thus the twelve home rooms will seat half the school, while the other rooms 
will seat the other half. At the end of each quarter of the day, the two halves 
would be changed, one platoon marching out of the home rooms into the 
special rooms and the other platoon moving vice versa. This, it seems quite 
clear, would increase the seating capacity by one-third without shortening the 
school day. None of the rooms are idle. 

In Detroit the school day is lengthened to six hours—three in the forenoon 
and three in the afternoon. The school membership is divided into two groups 
or platoons. While one group is in the “home room” learning reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, and language, the other group is in the special rooms. 
Each pupil spends ninety minutes of the forenoon under the control of the home- 
room teacher and ninety minutes in the special rooms. In the afternoon it is 
the same. Thus the pupil is under one teacher for one-half the school day. 

To avoid overburdening, no teacher is expected to teach more than five 
hours a day, being entitled to two half-hour periods daily. To provide for 
this, relief teachers go from room to room. The home-room teacher not only 
has the pupil under her control half the school day, preserving the “maternal 
influence,” but also has opportunity to become a specialist in the formal 
subjects, as music, art, and the rest are given by teachers in the special 
activities. 

A survey was made by the Detroit educators in which more than 1,000,000 
standard tests were given pupils. These studies, covering four years, show 
that platoon schools that have been running four years are far above the city 
median; those in operation for three years are considerably above, while those 
organized less than two years are slightly below the city median, which seems 
natural to a period of readjustment. 
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PENMANSHIP AND ARM-MOVEMENT 


It is a bold school man who dares to stem the tide of systemati- 
cally organized pedagogical opinion on arm-movement in penman- 
ship. E. S. Russell, supervising agent of the State Department 
of Public Instruction of Connecticut, has ventured the following 
pronouncement. 


Unfortunately the whole arm-movement in handwriting that has been 
so stressed during the past twenty years is a violation of nature. The delicate 
and flexible finger muscles were made to give form to the letters. The fingers 
naturally make the finer adjustments. The children are not to be blamed 
for rebellion when put between two such powerful millstones as the teacher 
above and nature below. They will turn against the teacher and writing just 
so long as nature is not taken into account. Someone has said, “Drive out 
nature with a fork, she comes running back.” 


Mr. Russell also describes the attitude of the children in most 
schools when he says that they dislike the writing exercises. His 
formulation of the matter is as follows: 


Penmanship or writing is a subject that has received much scientific 
study. It is the only subject which generally functions socially, that is, 
which attains a standard high enough for common usage. Nevertheless with 
all this study and with this high relative standard of attainment it is one of the 
uninteresting and unsatisfactory periods for both pupil and teacher. The 
teacher usually dislikes it, and the pupils cordially hate it. 

They hate it primarily because they can see little or no value to the period. 
The lower grades can write as well as they want to and as well as they think 
they need to. The middle grades see no value in the tremendous amount of 
gymnastic exercise required. The upper grades fail to see why perfect letter 
formation obtained through a finger motion is not as satisfactory as a poorer 
performance with arm-movement. 

It is undoubtedly true that all of us have two grades of writing—one for 
our own personal reference only and one that is intended for others’ eyes. I 
have two distinct styles—one which only I can read and one which no one 
can read. Our teachers have failed to use good judgment when they have 
required in all written work a standard higher than is necessary for any purpose. 
The children’s common sense tells them that their personal notes need not be 
perfect specimens. 

My first point, then, is that children see no immediate or deferred value 
in the work of the writing period. 

A second point concerning writing applies to a group of children who want 
to do well. We find diligent, hard-working pupils trying to write satisfactorily. 
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They have much enthusiasm and much interest as they start down the page. 
Then comparison with the copy shows an uncomplimentary difference. Their 
muscular control frequently is not equal to the task, and they become discouraged. 


The remedy for this situation will have to be sought in the 
abandonment of the present widespread and wholly indefensible 
demand for a type of movement which is unnatural, difficult, 
and ineffective. Exclusive arm-movements with no admixture 
of finger and hand-movements are not practiced even by the experts 
who advocate the arm-movement systems. The demand that 
the fingers be held rigidly in a fixed position is a physiological 
absurdity. The rigid contraction of any set of muscles is just 
as much a form of effort and even more exacting a form of effort 
than their successive contraction and relaxation. The finger 
muscles must contract in order to hold the pencil or pen. To 
demand that they contract rigidly and do not otherwise participate 
in driving the pencil is to show one’s complete obliviousness to the 
physiology of skill. 

The present widespread devotion to arm-movement is the prod- 
uct of clever commercial propaganda. Indirectly, it is traceable 
to a certain inertia of human nature, for the acquisition of any 
difficult art is opposed by human nature. It is therefore possible 
to find at all times evidence that existing systems of teaching writing 
are ineffective. No system will ever overcome the innate dread 
on the part of human nature of the drudgery involved in acquiring 
skill. New systems of teaching penmanship can always point 
the finger of criticism at some of the results of the old systems. 
New systems can also achieve specious success by driving with 
enthusiasm the pupils who were partially failing under old systems. 
Given, therefore, a new system equipped with resources to make 
its criticisms and recommendations heard, and all will go well for 
a time. In the long run, however, any system which is artificial 
will be found out. Evidently Mr. Russell has found out the 
arm-movement systems. 


VOCATIONAL ADVICE TO PROSPECTIVE SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


The University of Kansas recently prepared a series of mimeo- 
graphed pamphlets for the use of students, setting forth the oppor- 
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tunities and requirements for the various professions. Dean Kent 
prepared one of these dealing with educational positions. The 
page on which he tells young men about the city superintendent 
of schools is reproduced herewith. Some may find it interesting 
to use this statement as a kind of score-card by means of which to 
rate the chief executive of the school system in which they serve. 


The city school superintendent is the expert in charge of the public educa- 
tion carried on by the city. He is employed by a board of education and 
amenable directly to them. His relation to them should be that of an expert to 
a lay board. In this connection his duties are of a threefold nature: (1) 
administrative, (2) executive, and (3) supervisory. He is the administrative 
head of the school system, above all teachers, principals, and supervisors in 
rank. He is the agent of the board of education, and as such has the responsi- 
bility, not only of enforcing the rules and regulations which they provide, but 
also of carrying out the educational policies which they adopt. He stands 
between the board and the public, so to speak, and also between the board 
and the teachers. 

A real city school superintendent is one of the most influential citizens in a 
community. Greater future potentialities are entrusted to him than to almost 
any other public official. Today the city superintendent in our largest cities 
is paid as well as university presidents and is the best paid officer in public 
education. Disadvantages lie in comparatively short tenure and the possibility 
of division of public support and resulting opposition to one’s policies. This 
opposition will vary in kind and in degree. It is not infrequently personal and 
bitter. 

A person who runs from a quarrel will not make a successful city superin- 
tendent. To succeed, one must be able either to fight well or to handle people 
adroitly. Sympathy, good judgment, manliness, poise, common sense, self- 
control, a sense of humor, physical energy beyond ordinary, and tact, besides 
purely professional training and unquestionable character, are necessary in a 
good superintendent. This is not the place in education for which one can 
prepare in a summer or where one can make a reputation in a year. 

As training, one ought to have pursued courses in the general fields of 
psychology, sociology, and economics, and in education in the departments of 
history, psychology, sociology, measurements, both educational and mental, 
and in the still more highly specialized field of city school administration and 
supervision. 

A superintendent’s experience should include teaching in the high school 
and grades and preferably supervision of each following teaching experience 
in the respective units. 

The opportunities of a person well prepared and with good personal 
qualifications are almost unlimited. Salaries are from $2,000 up. 


He 
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ORGANIZING A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

Through the co-operation of Superintendent J. A. Hayes, 
of Peoria County, Illinois, and F. Dean McClusky, of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the University of Illinois, the annual teachers’ 
institute, which the law requires the county superintendent to 
conduct, was organized around a single topic and systematically 
arranged. All of the speakers contributed to this single topic, 
and the teachers carried away a unified train of ideas rather than 
the hit-and-miss jumble of good and bad pedagogical notions with 
which they are commonly supposed to be ‘“‘inspired” for their 
work. The topic of the institute was ‘‘The Reconstruction of the 
Curriculum.” The speakers were selected by Mr. McClusky and 
were in conference with one another in May when the plan for 
the autumn institute was matured. Included in the program were 
specialists in English, history, geography, reading, and primary 
work. All of these specialists were informed of the general plans 
of their co-workers. Mr. McClusky started the program on the 
first day by an introductory lecture and at the end of the week’s 
work brought together the results of the whole conference and made 
such suggestions as could be made to carry over the recommenda- 
tions into the work of the year. 

The success of this kind of organization was much greater than 
had been anticipated. One enthusiastic participant writes in 
regard to the institute as follows: 

It happened that Peoria had changed both the superintendent of schools 
and the high-school principal this summer, so the institute laid down the 
principles on which they could build a better system of schools in the city so 
far as the curriculum is concerned. Hence, the Peoria teachers were tremen- 
dously interested in the discussions. Speakers were interrupted from the 
floor. The daily papers saw the importance of the institute and gave consider- 
able space to reports of the lectures. The leading paper commented editorially 
in three successive issues on what the speakers said. After the Thursday 
meeting the Peoria Star, commenting on two of the afternoon speeches, said, 
“The speeches were so interesting that it was hard to believe that they were 
meant for teachers.” 

The main points about the institute are: (1) the program was centered on 
one large topic of vital interest; (2) the planning of the program was placed 
in the hands of those who were to present it; (3) there was unity of efiort among 
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the speakers; they did not contradict each other and hence did not tear down 
what another had built up; (4) the program was left in the hands of one of 
the staff, and the county superintendent was left free to meet his teachers and 
carry on his work without having to worry about the speakers, etc.; (5) the 
program was planned many weeks in advance, and all of the speakers had a 
chance to correct it or adjust their topics to the program before it went to 
print; (6) the staff was paid a lump sum of $900, which was split, after taking 
out expenses, into five equal parts; thus each received the same for his services. 

The opinion of everyone, including the speakers, was that institutes cen- 
tered on this vital topic of the reconstruction of the curriculum, organized 
as this one was, would do much toward bringing the results of scientific 
curriculum-building home to the teachers in the field. “Institute teams” 
could be sent out from a number of the colleges of education. 


A SURVEY OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

First steps are always significant, not only for what they are 
in themselves, but for what they promise for the future. The 
acting director of the National Catholic Welfare Council, F. M. 
Crowley, has sent to the Elementary School Journal a copy of the 
bulletin entitled, The Duluth Catholic Public Schools, with the 
following comments: 

It deals with the educational attainments of the children in the parochial 
schools of Duluth, the same having been determined by the use of standard 
educational tests. 

While the school system in question is very small, this partial survey, the 
first of its kind, of which the findings have been made public, that has been 
conducted in the Catholic school system, might be of special interest to non- 
Catholic educators. For this reason we hope that you will see fit to review the 
bulletin in your publication. 


The survey was made by Sister M. Katharine and was conducted 
after the most approved fashion of school surveys. Sister Katharine 
has employed the orthodox age-grade tables and has emphasized 
in appropriate manner the needs of bright children as well as the 
needs of the laggards. She employed standard tests and has tabu- 
lated and graphed the results with skill, showing that she is com- 
plete master of the technique involved. She has made progressive 
practical suggestions with regard to such matters as the use of new 
and properly selected spelling lists, the introduction of silent 
reading, and the like. 
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The document will doubtless go far toward arousing the teachers 
and supervisors of Catholic schools to a recognition of the advantages 
of the impersonal scientific supervision which has taken its place 
in all well-organized secular schools. A piece of work like this done 
in Catholic schools by Catholic authorities will exercise an influence 
which no outside publication could possibly exercise. 

From the many sections which it would be appropriate to quote, 
one is selected which shows the advanced position taken throughout 
by the author of the survey. She writes on reading as follows: 

If we look at the last row of figures, vertical column, we read the average 
accomplishment of all of the children in each school. Schools 5, 9, and 10 
are bilingual. The apportioning of reading time over two languages, together 
with speaking in part at least a foreign language in the home, may account for 
the relatively low medians in these schools. In Schools 9 and 10 the third-grade 
medians are the lowest of all third grades. It would seem that if School 5 
had been given the reading test in the third grade, its position would be eighth 
or ninth. When we give it the average of all third grades in the schools 
measured, its average for all grades becomes 45.57. This gives it Rank 8. 

It will be noticed that in all schools which are not bilingual the tendency 
is toward relatively high scores in the lower grades and low scores, as compared 
with standards, in the upper grades. In most schools there seems to be little 
progress made in silent reading or thought-getting in the sixth and seventh 
grades. School 3, for instance, has approximately the same median for the 
fifth and the seventh grades. In School 2, conditions are parallel. 


SUMMARY 

1. Silent-reading accomplishment is above normal in the lower grades of 
all schools if we except bilingual schools. 

2. Silent-reading accomplishment is slightly below normal in the upper 
grades of all schools. 

3. From conversation with the teachers in more than half of the schools, 
it would seem that the time devoted to silent reading in the upper grades is 
insufficient; that reading matter, sufficiently diversified in character, suited to 
the individual grade with some special attention to environmental influences 
in specific schools, was not always at hand. 

4. While the medians are lower than grade standards in the upper and 
middle grades, it would seem probable that if all subnormal children, particu- 
larly in the middle grades, were either drawn off into special classes where a 
type of instruction suited to their intellectual level were employed or, preferably, 
were assigned to a permanent opportunity room, the academic status of the 
schools would be raised, directly through the elimination of the misfit from the 
general classroom and indirectly through affording more time for the normal 
and the accelerated children. 
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UNIFIED KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST-GRADE 
TEACHING. IV* 


S. C. PARKER anp ALICE TEMPLE 
University of Chicago 


SECTION III. SELECTING THE CURRICULUM CONTENT 


Plan of the section on the curriculum.—The content of the unified 
kindergarten and first-grade curriculum has been mentioned inci- 
dentally in the preceding sections where we noted that the tradi- 
tional first grade tended to emphasize training in certain essential 
social skills—especially reading—while the kindergarten tended 
to emphasize plays and games, construction and drawing, and 
the study of social life and nature. In the present section we shall 
consider more specifically the selection of the content for the 
unified curriculum and in the next section the psychological organi- 
zation of the curriculum and its adaptation to the abilities and 
needs of young children. We shall divide the present section into 
two parts as follows: (x) outline of the content of the curriculum 
and (2) principles governing the selection of the curriculum content. 


I. OUTLINE OF THE CONTENT OF THE CURRICULUM 

Five main divisions of the curriculum—We may group the 
various subjects and activities of the kindergarten and the first 
grade under five main headings as follows: (1) five essential social 
skills, namely, skill in expression, reading, arithmetic, handwriting, 
and spelling; (2) recreational activities, such as singing, plays 
and games, story-telling, the study of nature and art, etc.; (3) 
the study of social life, including life in the home and in the local 
community, in the city and in the country, among primitive peoples, 
etc., with such nature-study as contributes to an understanding 
of social life; (4) health studies and’ activities, including such 
specific matters as attention to nutrition and food values and 

« This is the fourth of a series of articles on this topic. The series will be reprinted 


and sold in pamphlet form by the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
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such contributing factors as come from the recreational activities 
and the study of social life; (5) civic-moral ideals and habits, 
including training in courtesy, self-control, promptness, social help- 
fulness, etc. 

The possibilities of the development of each of the foregoing 
phases of the curriculum are briefly suggested in the following state- 
ments: 

(1) Five essential social skills: (a) language expression.—Many 
opportunities for oral expression are given to the children in pro- 
gressive kindergartens and first grades. The pupils tell of toys 
and other materials which they bring from home, of trips to depart- 
ment stores at Christmas-time, of the manner in which they spend 
Saturday and Sunday, etc. They discuss the constructions which 
they are planning or making, organize selected sentences into “home- 
made”’ reading lessons, and even prepare and present simple pro- 
grams for the instruction and entertainment of the assembled primary 
grades. Thus each child acquires an enriched vocabulary, practice 
in keeping in mind a series of ideas to be expressed, and increased 
confidence in talking to groups of listeners. 

b) Reading.—As indicated in an earlier connection, many kinder- 
garten children who have reached the mental age of six years may 
profitably begin the systematic study of reading. Such rapid 
progress may be made by normal pupils in the first grade that as 
many as fifteen primers will be read by most of the pupils during 
the year, while many other attractive little volumes from the library 
table of the first grade may be read and enjoyed by the more capable 
children. 

c) Arithmetic.—Many experiences with counting and measuring 
are provided for the kindergarten children in the unified curriculum. 
By the time the pupils have reached the end of the first grade they 
have sufficient arithmetical knowledge and skill to work successfully 
the problems found in attractive first books in arithmetic. 

d) Handwriting.—As stated before, most children under seven 
years of age are so immature in their ability to make fine movements 
that they can make very little progress with handwriting. As 
they pass through the first grade, a little practice may be given in 
blackboard writing and in large writing on paper with soft pencils. 
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e) Spelling.—In contrast with the extensive practice in reading 
that is given in the unified kindergarten and first-grade curriculum, 
very little practice is given in spelling. 

(2) Recreational activities. Plays and games, singing, story-telling, 
enjoyment of beauty, observation of nature, etc.—The traditional 
kindergarten has always provided abundant play experiences for 
the children under the various headings of this paragraph. Clearly, 
many of these experiences provide recreational enjoyment for 
the children at the time and also develop habits and skills that 
contribute to later enjoyment. Probably much of the nature- 
study of the curriculum belongs under the head of recreational 
activity, such as the enjoyment of the beauty of flower boxes, 
of gardens, of autumn leaves, etc., and the enjoyment found in 
identifying various kinds of birds, flowers, trees, etc. 

(3) The study of social life. In the home and in the local commu- 
nity, in the city and in the country, among primitive peoples, etc.— 
Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten, was especially interested 
in teaching little children to understand social life as represented 
in the activities of the baker, the carpenter, the charcoal-burner, 
and the other workers of the rural community in which he lived. 
The modern kindergarten carries out this idea by making the realistic 
and playful study of various social units the core for much of its 
work. Consequently, the pupils make excursions to grocery 
stores, dry-goods stores, railroad stations, post-offices, etc., and 
spend many hours in talking about what they have seen and in 
reproducing through playful imitation the activities of these social 
units. In the first grade this study of social life may be extended 
along the same lines by studying further examples from the pupils’ 
own community or along more imaginative lines by studying some 
form of primitive life, such as that of the Indians. In both grades, 
certain topics in nature-study, such as the growing of vegetables 
or the observation of a mother hen as it hatches and raises its 
brood, are valuable because they contribute to an understanding 
of the food problems of social life. 

(4) Health activities. Incidental and specific training. —Through 
his physical play and study of social life the primary pupil receives 
considerable incidental training along health lines. As a result 
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of recent scientific studies of child welfare, especially of under- 
nourished children, even specific training in health knowledge 
and health habits has been introduced into the lowest grades in 
attractive form. 

(5) Civic-moral ideals and habits——Until recently it would 
have seemed undesirable to include moral training as a distinct 
heading in grouping the activities of the curriculum. So much 
attention is now being devoted to the specific development of 
ideals and habits of courtesy, self-control, promptness, social 
setvice, etc., that it is probably desirable to outline this training 
as a definite part of the curriculum. As examples of its definite 
consideration, we have (a) groups of primary teachers engaged in 
listing and organizing the specific “objectives” which we should 
try to develop in each pupil’s character; (0) score-cards on which 
the teachers may rate each pupil’s moral qualities—for example, 
out of a thousand possible points, the pupil may be given 40 for 
“initiative,” 70 for “honesty and reliability,” etc.; and (c) the 
sending of reports to the parents concerning the pupil’s rank in 
moral qualities at the same time that reports are made on his achieve- 
ments in the various school subjects. In a special discussion of 
civic-moral ideals and behavior, we should consider not only 
such specific matters as civic-moral objectives, score-cards, and 
reports, but also the contribution to the development of moral 
character that comes from the pupil’s study of social life, his recrea- 
tional and health activities, and other phases of the curriculum 
which we have outlined. 

We shall now turn our attention to the general principles of 
curriculum-making which have guided us in the selection of the 
specific subjects and activities included in our outline. 


2. PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE SELECTION OF THE CURRICULUM CONTENT 

Three rules. Social needs, pupil maturity, relative values —We 
may state the guiding principles for the selection of curriculum 
content in the form of three rules as follows: (1) build the curricu- 
lum around important well-defined social needs, (2) adapt the 
curriculum to pupil maturity, (3) select topics and activities having 
the largest relative values. We shall illustrate each of these rules 
briefly by examples from our earlier discussions. 
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RULE I. BUILD THE CURRICULUM AROUND IMPORTANT WELL-DEFINED 
SOCIAL NEEDS 

Examples.—The dominant influence exerted by the social need 
for skill in reading in determining the curriculum of the traditional 
primary school was described and justified in an earlier section. 
Similarly, the need for the study of social life could be easily demon- 
strated by tracing the history of the industrial revolution which 
has resulted in such complicated forms of social organization and 
social interdependence that many years of study are necessary 
in order to understand them. In fact, most of the subjects that 
have easily won their way into the schools of any grade did 
so because they clearly met some important, well-defined social 
need of the time. Frequently, however, subject-matter or activities 
have been retained after the social need for them has vanished, 
while new social needs remain unprovided for in the curriculum. 
Such variations in social needs are so important that we shall 
illustrate them briefly. 

Variations in social needs. Three forms.—We may distinguish 
and illustrate three types of variations in social needs in relation 
to the primary curriculum, namely, (1) historical variations, (2) 
variations in the needs of different communities, and (3) variations 
in the social needs of different pupils. 

(1) Historical variations. From religious-moral to civic-moral 
iraining.—One impressive example of the influence of historical 
changes in social life on the content of the curriculum is the elimi- 
nation of religious instruction from public elementary schools in 
America and the substitution of moral training organized on a civic 
basis. As has been noted, religious motives played a very large part 
in the early establishment of primary schools, and religious text- 
books and instruction loomed large in the curriculum. As time 
went on, however, religious teaching was gradually eliminated from 
the American public schools. This elimination was brought about 
not by persons opposed to religion, but by intense sectarian religion- 
ists who were afraid of the interpretations that teachers of a different 
sect might place on biblical matters. One legal basis for the action 
was found in the American theory of the separation of church and 
state, since the public schools are state institutions. The elimina- 
tion of religious instruction removed also most of the moral instruc- 
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tion in the elementary schools. Yet the congested city life and 
intricate social interdependence resulting from the industrial 
revolution created a serious need for moral instruction. This 
need is finally being met by the organization of the study of social 
life and of training in civic-moral behavior which we outlined in the 
unified curriculum. 

Kindergarten change from early village life to modern city life.— 
In contrast with the first grade, the kindergarten has always 
provided for the study of social life, but in such a manner as to 
illustrate further our main point concerning the necessity of adapting 
the curriculum to historical changes in social needs. Since one 
of Froebel’s great ideas in establishing his ‘‘school for little children” 
was to reproduce in play the typical activities of social life, it would 
seem quite obvious that as home and community life changed, 
the social content of the kindergarten curriculum should also 
change. Strange to say, however, for decades kindergartners 
restricted themselves to the activities and situations which Froebel 
had found in his little German village of 1837, regardless of the fact 
that many of the situations of modern city life were not represented 
there. Progressive modern kindergartners, however, are more 
consistent in carrying out Froebel’s fundamental idea. Hence 
they begin with activities which the children may have an oppor- 
tunity actually to witness. Since charcoal-burners and blacksmith- 
shops are very scarce in many city neighborhoods, these examples 
from Froebel’s list are omitted. Since automobiles are frequent, 
they are likely to be added. Thus the progressive kindergarten 
is careful to adapt its curriculum to the historical changes that 
occur in social needs. 

(2) Variations in the needs of different communities. (a) In 
language and reading.—The second form of variation in social 
needs is the variation between different communities as they exist 
today. An extreme example is found in the contrast between 
pupils from cultured American homes and those from the poor 
homes of immigrant communities where foreign languages are 
commonly spoken. It has been found that the latter pupils are 
frequently so deficient in their knowledge of English that they 
have special difficulties in learning to speak, read, and spell cor- 
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rectly. As a group, they are frequently found to rank lower in 
intelligence tests than the children of American parents. This 
latter fact may be due to a poor command of English or to other 
reasons. In any case, it is clear that the immediate social needs 
of such pupils are quite different from those of pupils whose home 
life gives them a good command of the English language. Con- 
sequently, the detailed content of the instruction in language and 
reading will vary in primary classes in the two types of communi- 
ties. 

b) In the study of social life—Similar contrasts are found in 
the social and curricular needs of such groups in the study of social 
life. We have already given a striking illustration of this in the 
case of the children who lived in one-room shacks and were unable 
to understand the teacher’s efforts to interest them in dining-rooms, 
bedrooms, etc. If space permitted, we could illustrate in detail 
the variations in the content of the study of social life which are 
necessary in order to adapt the curriculum to the needs of different 
types of communities. 

(3) Variations in the social needs of different pupils.—Finally, the 
third type of variation in social needs concerns variations in the 
needs of children from the same community, sometimes even from 
the same family. These are strikingly illustrated in the nutritional 
needs of different children. Thus in one family known to the writers, 
one child inherits the physiological characteristics of a robust parent 
and thrives on any kind of food, while another child inherits the 
physiological constitution of the less robust parent and consequently 
has such peculiar dietetic needs that at school he is rated as an under- 
nourished child and is accordingly given special treatment. Even 
in the ordinary school subjects variations occur in the needs of dif- 
ferent children from the same homes. Thus monotones may be 
found in the kindergarten and first grade who come from families in 
which other children are sweet singers. Similarly, in the study of 
reading, we know of a boy who, though he is the son of a brilliant 
university professor, had no interest in learning to read and until he 
reached the fifth grade had never read a book of fiction for pleasure. 
On the other hand, his sister is a voracious reader. Clearly, the 
first-grade teacher finds that she is confronted with very different 
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pupil needs when she undertakes to teach children who are so 
unlike. 

Consider both future and present social needs of pupils.—A final 
point to be noted in our consideration of social needs concerns 
the future needs versus the present needs of children. Sometimes 
the future social need of a particular pupil is closely connected with 
his present needs. For example, the need for good health in the 
future is closely connected with attention to the child’s present 
health needs. Similarly, the need for recreational skills in the future 
may be closely connected with the present need for a variety of play- 
ful activities. In such cases, the present and future needs are 
almost identical. When we consider the subject of reading, how- 
ever, we frequently find a strong antithesis between children’s 
present needs and their future needs. As we have repeatedly indi- 
cated, skill in reading is one of the most essential skills needed for 
the vocational civic and religious activities of later life. Moreover, 
after the first grade it is needed as the most important tool in study- 
ing various subjects. But such practical needs for reading scarcely 
exist in the first grade. To be sure, reading skill in the first grade 
may be a valuable recreational tool for many pupils and thus 
increase their enjoyment of life. This does not apply, however, 
to those pupils who do not care for reading, even with the most 
skilled instruction, and who prefer to spend their time in plays 
and games or in making things, or in merely watching other pupils. 
In such cases, the future needs of the pupils for skill in reading, 
both for progress in their later studies and in practical life, justify 
us in including reading as an important part of their first-grade 
curriculum if they have the mental ability to succeed with it. 
Thus we see that the mere future needs of the pupils, as determined 
by expert observers of social needs, may justify the inclusion of a 
subject or activity in the curriculum. On the other hand, the 
present social needs of the pupils should also be carefully analyzed 
and provided for." 

In all of this discussion of social needs we have been speaking from the stand- 
point of the curriculum-maker’s scientific investigation and determination of the 
subject-matter and activities that are needed in developing certain information, 
habits, ideals, interests, and health conditions in the pupils. We have not said any- 
thing about the pupil’s thought of his own needs, of what he thinks he needs or feels 
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RULE 2. ADAPT THE CURRICULUM TO PUPIL MATURITY 

Examples.—The second principle governing the selection of 
curriculum content and activities is that of adapting the curriculum 
to the maturity of the pupils. Our earlier discussions contain 
numerous examples of the application of this principle. Thus 
we found that the child’s ability to make fine movements matures 
so slowly that such practice as is given in handwriting in the first 
grade should consist of large writing at the blackboard or of similar 
writing on paper with a soft pencil. On the other hand, we found 
that the mental abilities required for success in beginning reading 
are sufficiently matured in children of the mental age of six to 
warrant considerable instruction in this art with such children. 
In the case of arithmetic, we found that the ability to count and 
to use certain simple number combinations matures in most children 
at the kindergarten age and justifies considerable practice with 
number ideas in the kindergarten. 

Combined operation of principles of social need and pupil maturity. 
—The reader can readily see how the two principles of curriculum- 
making which we have discussed so far will operate together in 
selecting the content of the unified kindergarten and first-grade 
curriculum. Usually the rule for building around well-defined 
social needs will be applied by analyzing the social activities and 
needs of society at large and of pupils in general, regardless of 
particular grades of the school. Thus skill in reading will be 
discovered to be of large importance in social life generally and in 
the school activities of pupils. This fact will justify giving reading 
a proportionate place in the school curriculum. The second 
principle, namely, adaptation to pupil maturity, then comes into 
operation, and we inquire how far down in the grades instruction 
in reading can be justified from this point of view. Thus the two 


he needs. We do not believe in the extreme contention that the pupil’s felt need is 
the most important factor in curriculum-making. The undernourished pupil may feel 
neither the need nor the desire for a bottle of milk a day. Frequently he would much 
prefer a dill pickle. Nevertheless we prescribe the milk for him. The first-grade 
pupil who has a native dislike for reading—and we know some very striking cases— 
may not feel any need for it, yet we prescribe it for him and then by gameful methods 
try to secure sufficient attention and practice to give him the skill in reading that the 
curriculum-maker knows each pupil needs. The psychological organization of such 
gameful, interesting methods will be considered later in another connection. 
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principles of social need and pupil maturity supplement each other 
in selecting the curriculum. In the next paragraph we shall see 
that a third principle, namely, that of relative values, needs to be 
applied. 


RULE 3. SELECT TOPICS AND ACTIVITIES HAVING THE LARGEST 


RELATIVE VALUES 





Need for this rule-—After we have selected the curriculum content 
that clearly meets social needs and is adapted to the maturity 
of the pupils, we frequently find that there is so much to be taught 
that we still have a problem in selecting from our socially valuable 
and adapted material that which is most valuable for social purposes. 
This is true of all grades of education. In the case of children 
who are just beginning school life, their experiences are so meager, 
their interests are so varied and numerous, the time for instruction 
is so short, and the field from which to choose valuable material 
is so extensive that the problem of selecting the most valuable 
topics and activities is a serious one. Furthermore, the amount 
of emphasis to be given to each form of activity needs to be deter- 
mined. 

Examples. From social studies—In the unified curriculum 
we should apply carefully this third rule. For example, the domes- 
tic occupations that are chosen for emphasis in the study of social 
life should be those that minister most fully to the needs of the 
family, such as the need for well-prepared food, the need for comfort- 
able clothing, and the need for a clean and well-ordered house. 
Again, the community occupations chosen should be the essential 
ones from the standpoint of human needs. It is the grocer and 
his work, rather than the confectioner, to whom time and attention 
should be given. In their efforts to follow the interests of the 
children, teachers sometimes fail to keep in mind this principle 
of relative values. Little children are constantly attracted by 
aspects of the social environment that have comparatively little 
social meaning. For instance, with the bright days of spring come 
the balloon man with his attractive wares and the organ grinder 
with his rhythmical tunes. Both are worth recognizing but only 
for the time being. The balloon man may supply a good subject 
for a single lesson in drawing and color study; the organ grinder 
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may suggest a skipping game, one child impersonating the organ 
grinder while the other children dance. Neither balloon man nor 
organ grinder is significant enough in our social life to justify a 
larger place in the school program. 

Relative value of games and rhythmic plays.—The attention of 
little children is so easily held by any form of movement play 
that the teacher needs to be unusually careful to select from all 
of the interesting and attractive plays and games which are available 
only those which will give the children the best type of physical 
and social activity. Among the movement plays commonly 
seen in the kindergarten and first grade are marching exercises, 
rhythmic plays, singing games, and folk-games. These are all 
forms of group play which have social value, which give training 
in rhythm, and which afford physical exercise. Is there any choice ? 
In many classrooms some five or ten minutes a day are given 
to marching, single file and double file. This form of exercise 
has little value beyond such training in rhythm as it affords. 
Marching does not give the freedom of movement and vigorous 


.exercise which little children need. Each child has to regulate 


his step to the step of the child just ahead to avoid treading on his 
heels, or fall behind and thereby leave a gap in the line and prob- 
ably have his heels stepped on by the child behind him. If he 
falls behind and has to catch up, he loses the rhythm, and thus 


~even this value of the exercise is jeopardized. Little children 


need to walk, run, skip, hop, clap their hands, swing their arms, 
and wheel about, and they need space in which to indulge in these 
spontaneous movements in order to get the full benefit from them. 
Many rhythmic plays involve these natural movements. Such 
plays are superior to the marching exercises in many ways. They 
give more rapid and vigorous exercise, more freedom and variety 
of movement, and hence greater opportunity for the development 
of physical control and grace. The steps and movements are those 
found in the folk-games and dances. They afford, therefore, excel- 
lent preparation for the learning of some of the best of these folk- 
games. 

Relative value of various words and phonetic sounds in reading.— 
Attention has recently been called by expert investigators to the 
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fact that many of the current primers and first readers contain 
words that appear only once or twice in these books and are not 
commonly found in story books for very small children. This 
discovery is leading to an effort to construct the early reading books 
so that they will contain only words in common use and to give suffi- 
cient drill on these relatively more important words for beginners 
so that they will readily recognize them. Similarly, investigations 
of the frequency of various phonetic sounds have shown which 
of these are most common and, consequently, which ones would 
prove most valuable to a beginner in reading in enabling him to 
decipher and pronounce new words. 

Conclusion of section on selecting curriculum content.—In this 
section we have endeavored to give the reader an outline view of 
the unified kindergarten and first-grade curriculum and of the 
principles which governed the selection of its content. We found 
that it provided training in five essential social skills, namely, 
oral expression, reading, arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling, 
as well as training in recreational activities, the study of social 
life, health activities, and in civic-moral ideals and efficiency. The 
three principles of guidance in selecting this content were found 
to be (x) building the curriculum around important, well-defined 
social needs, (2) adapting it to pupil maturity, and (3) selecting 
topics and activities that have the largest relative values. In the 
next section we shall consider the principles that determine the 
more detailed organization of the selected content for the purpose 
of teaching it to kindergarten and first-grade pupils." 


SECTION IV. PSYCHOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION AND ADAPTATION 
WITHIN THE CURRICULUM 

Purpose of this section.—After having selected the curriculum 
content in the light of social needs, pupil maturity, and relative 
values, as described in the preceding section, we are confronted 
with the problem of organizing in detail each subject in such a 
manner that the pupils will learn it most economically and effec- 
tively. This task may be called the psychological distribution, 
organization, and adaptation of the content and activities within 
the selected two-year curriculum. In this section we shall present 


t For bibliographical notes on the curriculum, see the end of the next section. 
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the general principles which govern such psychological organizing 
of instruction. 

1. Adapt to pupil’s capacities for learning.—The first rule for 
psychologically organizing the curriculum reads as follows: Organize 
the content and activities of the curriculum according to the pupil’s 
capacities for learning as determined (a) by his natural maturing 
and (b) by the influence of his experience. We found earlier that 
this was the fundamental proposition on which Rousseau based 
his appeals for educational reform. To study children and deter- 
mine what they are “‘able to apprehend” was his proposal. Further- 
more, we noticed that Froebel violated this principle when he 
maintained that children derived all sorts of abstract “symbolic” 
ideas from their simple play with balls, cubes, etc. The absurdity 
of Froebel’s misunderstanding of the intellectual abilities of little 
children was satirized by Thorndike in the following words: 

And what shall I say of those who by a most extraordinary intellectual 
perversity attribute to children the habit of using common things as symbols 
of abstractions which have never in any way entered their heads; who tell 
us that the girl likes to play with her doll because the play symbolizes to her 
motherhood; that the boy likes to be out of doors because the sunlight sym- 
bolizes to him cheerfulness? .... 

If we live in houses because they symbolize protection, if we like to see 
Sherlock Holmes on the stage because he symbolizes to us craft, or Uncle 
Tom because he symbolizes to us slavery, or a clown from the circus because 
he symbolizes to us folly; if we eat apples because they symbolize to us the 
fall of man, or strawberries because they symbolize to us the scarlet woman, 
then perhaps the children play with the ball because it symbolizes “infinite 
development and absolute limitation.” 

No one has ever given a particle of valid evidence to show any such prepos- 
terous associations in children’s minds between plain things and these far-away 
abstractions. 


Another absurd mistake with regard to little children’s abilities 
is found in the recent contention of some extremists that children 
always learn best from tasks and problems that they choose for 
themselves, particularly in the case of practical projects, such as 
something to be made or a dramatization to be prepared for the 
school assembly. In commenting on this contention, one of our 
most skilled first-grade teachers stated that children often choose 


1 E. L. Thorndike, Noles on Child Study, pp. 77-80. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1903. 
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such difficult projects that they are almost helpless and must con- 
tinually ask the teacher for aid, whereas, if she suggests projects 
that she knows are suited to their abilities, they commonly require 
much less assistance in the planning and execution. In such sub- 
jects as reading, arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling expert investi- 
gators have devoted much time to the determination of the relative 
difficulty of each word or form or combination and have arranged 
carefully graded courses in which the difficulties are adapted to 
the pupils’ abilities. Thus, in investigating the addition of numbers, 
it was found that the combination 9+7 is one of the hardest, 
while the combinations 5+5 and 10+10 are comparatively easy. 
Consequently, 1o+10 may well be taught in the first grade before 
9+7. This is in striking contrast with an old arithmetic (the 
Grube) which enjoyed great vogue in this country about 1890 
and which was so constructed that all of the combinations of each 
number—for example, of 2 or 3 or 7 or g—had to be mastered be- 
fore the child was taught anything about the succeeding numbers. 
The child’s abilities to acquire any particular kind of knowledge 
or skill are determined sometimes by his age (his natural maturity) 
and sometimes by the amount of experience that he has had. The 
examples which we have given may be further analyzed by the 
reader to determine how each of these factors operates. The 
limited account which we have given must suffice to illustrate 
the first principle of curriculum organization, namely, the organiza- 
tion of the content according to the pupil’s capacities for learning. 

2. Utilize instinctive interests—The second rule for effectively 
organizing the content and activities of the curriculum is to utilize 
the pupil’s active instinctive interests. Among such interests 
the following are most commonly appealed to in progressive pri- 
mary grades: interests in the actions of people and animals, in 
rhythm, rhyme, jingle, and song, in games, in imitative play, in 
manipulation and general physical activity, in expression and com- 
munication, in emulation, in social approval, and in curious puzzling 
about problematic situations. 

3. Organize social studies in significant thought units—Turning 
our attention now to the study of social life, in which a rich body 
of knowledge needs to be canvassed and organized, we may lay 
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down this rule: Organize the social studies in significant thought 
units by studying intensively a few large meaningful topics instead 
of scattered, unrelated encyclopedic details. By “significant 
thought units” we mean such items as home life, grocery stores, 
buying and selling, farming, transportation, clothing, etc., which 
loom large in social organization and the study of which enables 
the pupil better to understand the needs of his community and 
the organized methods of meeting them. In order to make each 
of these units really significant to the pupil, instead of giving a 
few scattered experiences or facts about each, such as the wood- 
chopper, the carpenter, the charcoal-burner, the coal dealer, the 
blacksmith, the baker, the shoemaker, the postman, etc., as was 
customary in the older kindergartens, the teacher may keep the 
pupils interested for several weeks in many varied but related 
activities by selecting a few large projects, such as a playhouse 
or a grocery store or a street of community buildings. 

4. Organize the acquiring of skills according to the psychology 
of each special skill.—In giving pupils practice in reading, arith- 
metic, handwriting, spelling, oral expression, problem-solving, 
etc., an important rule of organization is the following: In teaching 
the various forms of skill, organize the instruction according to 
the special psychology of each type of skill. For example, in the 
case of reading, experimental studies show that first-grade children 
may acquire skill in either (a) the rapid phonetic pronunciation 
of unfamiliar words or (b) the quick grasping of the meanings of 
new sentences which are stated in familiar words. If beginning 
reading is improperly taught, the children may acquire great 
skill merely in the mechanical pronunciation of words without 
any thought of the meanings, or, vice versa, they may become 
skilled in thought-getting from familiar words but have no skill 
in deciphering phonetically words that they have not learned by 
sight. These experimentally ascertained facts about learning to 
read show the importance of providing balanced training in both 
phases of skilful reading. From 1914 to 1922, the educational 
laboratories of the University of Chicago expended more than 
$25,000 on investigations of the processes involved in acquiring 
skill in reading and published nine monographs, totaling about 
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1,500 pages, in which the results of the investigations were set 
forth. Obviously, it behooves us to take account of these findings 
concerning skill in reading in organizing instruction in that subject. 
Similarly, in the other forms of skill, much has been learned by 
psychological investigators concerning the best methods of acquir- 
ing each form of skill. 

5. Correlate frequently the social studies with the special skills.— 
Since the study of such social units as the home, the grocery store, 
the post-office, etc., provides many opportunities for discussion, 
counting, measuring, etc., we may formulate the fifth rule for 
organizing instruction as follows: Correlate frequently the social 
studies with the special skills so that the latter receive considerable 
practice in the former. It is important to remember, however, 
that in the first grade such incidental practice in reading and arith- 
metic is merely supplementary to the special periods of instruction 
in these subjects. During these periods the most carefully graded 
specific practice is given in each of these arts. 

6. Arrange systematic sequences.—The facts which we have 
brought out concerning the need of balanced graded practice in 
reading, of the intensive study of carefully selected large aspects 
of social life, and of the careful adaptation of arithmetical combi- 
nations to the abilities of the pupils, suggest the sixth and final 
rule for the psychological organization of the curriculum: Arrange 
systematic sequences in the instruction so that each stage becomes 
a foundation for later learning and so that each succeeding teacher 
may know on what experiences and skills she may build. In its 
broader application, this principle of systematic organization is 
fundamental to the whole plan of unifying the kindergarten and 
the first grade. Thus, its application varies from such detailed 
problems as the best order in which to teach the phonetic sounds 
of letters and syllables to such large problems as the complete 
organization of the unified kindergarten and first-grade curriculum. 

Summary outline.—Finally, we may summarize the principles 
which should guide us in the detailed psychological organization 
and adaptation of the unified curriculum in the following rules: 
(1) organize the content and activities according to the pupil’s 
capacities for learning, (2) utilize the pupil’s active instinctive 
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, interests, (3) organize the study of social life in significant thought 
rs units by studying intensively a few large meaningful topics, (4) 
t. organize the acquiring of skills according to the special psychology 
y of each type of skill, (5) correlate frequently the social studies with 
. the special skills, and (6) arrange systematic sequences. 

Transition to next article——In the next section we shall turn 
~ our attention to a consideration of the equipment and physical 
, conditions of the classrooms in which the unified kindergarten 
" and first-grade program is to be carried out. 

; BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 
Only a few easily available references are given from a large literature 
e on curriculum-making. 

’ Practical outlines —(1) McLaughlin, Katherine L. A Suggestive State Course 
- of Study for the Kindergarten-Primary Grades (Sacramento, California: State 
1 Department of Education, 1922), Bulletin 2D, Part I. Contains elaborate 


outlines of topics accompanied by discussions and directions. 

(2) Temple, Alice. ‘‘The Kindergarten-Primary Unit,” Elementary School 
Journal, XX (March and April, 1920), 498-509, 618-27. Describes the course 
of study of the kindergarten and first grade in the University Elementary 
l School of the University of Chicago. 

(3) Temple, Alice, and others. The Kindergarten Curriculum. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 16, 1919. Detailed descriptions of content and 
l activities by a national committee of kindergarten specialists. 

(4) Vandewalker, Nina C., Palmer, Luella A., andothers. A Kindergarten- 
First-Grade Curriculum. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 15,1922. Follows 
the same general plan as reference No. 3. 

General works—(5) Bobbitt, Franklin. The Curriculum (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1918). Lays down fundamental principles for selecting curric- 
ulum content. 

(6) Charters, W. W. Curriculum Construction (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1923). Summarizes many of the recent scientific studies in curriculum- 
making and lays down general principles. 

(7) Parker, S. C. Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1923). Especially pages 40-42 on scientific method, pages 72-144 
on beginning reading, pages 173-262 on understanding social life, and pages 
263-331 on problem-solving. See also “Kindergarten” and “First grade” 
in the index. 
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The world-war forced on the United States a reconsideration 
of its policy relative to the foreign elements in our population. 
For centuries America had opened wide her gates to the various 
peoples of Europe and, regardless of their institutional past, had 
admitted them to a full exercise of that individualism which has 
been so characteristic of our social system. Nor will anyone deny 
that these peoples from foreign lands have contributed much to 
American culture and institutional development. But the war 
shocked many of us into a realization of the fact that the United 
States had been receiving more foreigners than it was able to assimi- 
late. The census of 1910 showed that there were 12,944,529 
foreign-born whites ten years of age or older in the United States 
and that 2,953,011, or 22.8 per cent, of these were unable to speak 
the English language. These foreign-born whites who were unable 
to speak English constituted 4.12 per cent of the country’s total 
population ten years of age or older.t. Furthermore a surprisingly 
large percentage of the men subject to the army draft were unable 
to speak or understand the English language. It was commonly 
felt, moreover, that much of the opposition to the war had its 
origin among those groups of foreigners in our population who 
were largely ignorant of our language and institutions. Some com- 
munities, it was observed, had been scarcely touched by American 
ideals and traditions. A change of policy seemed imperative. 

These facts serve to explain in part the recent widespread move- 
ment toward a more complete Americanization of the immigrant. 

-One aspect of this general movement is the legislation relative to 
foreign languages in the schools. Even before 1917 it was the policy 
of anumber of the states to make English the language of instruction 





















t Thirteenth Census Reports of the United States, I, 1266-67. 
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in the public or common schools.!_ Other states went farther and 
required English as the language of instruction in all schools attend- 
ance at which would meet the requirements of the compulsory- 
education law.? Following the revelations of the war, a large 
number of the states in 1918 and 1919 passed laws of a more drastic 
nature. It has become common practice to make English the 
language of instruction in all elementary schools whether public, 
private, or parochial. A number of the states, in fact, have gone 
so far as to prohibit the teaching of all foreign languages to pupils 
who have not completed the elementary grades. Others less 
extreme in their requirements have made the teaching of German 
in the elementary schools illegal. Table I is a summary of the 
legislation relating to foreign languages in the elementary schools 
enacted in the period 1917-21. 

The right of a state to exercise the police power to the extent 
of prohibiting the teaching of foreign languages in private and 
parochial schools was promptly tested in the courts. In 1919 the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri and certain local church 
corporations conducting parochial schools brought action in the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska to test the constitutionality of the 
Nebraska act. The law in question reads as follows: 

No person, individually or as a teacher, shall, in any private, denomina- 
tional, parochial, or public school, teach any subject to any person in any 
language other than the English language. 

Languages, other than the English language, may be taught as languages 
only after a pupil shall have attained and successfully passed the eighth grade 
as evidenced by a certificate of graduation issued by the county superintendent 
of the county in which the child resides.’ 

In an elaborate opinion‘ the court held that the intent of the 
legislature in passing this act was to prevent the teaching of any 

t Kansas, 1876; Iowa, 1897; Louisiana, 1898; Utah, Montana, Oklahoma, 1907; 
Colorado, 1908; Ohio, 1910; New Mexico, 1911; Washington, 1912; Indiana, 1913; 
Minnesota, 1913; Texas, 1914. For a detailed discussion of this matter see J. C. 
Ruppenthal, “English and Other Languages under American Statutes,” American 
Law Review, LIV, 39. 

2 Massachusetts, 1902; New York and Rhode Island, 1909. California in 1872 
and Arizona in 1913 made English the language of instruction in all schools. 


3 Laws of Nebraska, 1919, chap. 249. 
4 Nebraska District of Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri et al. v. McKelvie, 
175 N.W. 531, 7 A.L.R. 1688. 
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foreign language in public, private, or parochial schools during 
The court discovered nothing in the act to 
prevent the teaching of a foreign language ‘‘provided that such 
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Public schools 


All schools 

Common schools 

Free public schools 

All schools, Grades I-VI 
Private and public schools 
All schools 


All schools, Grades I-VI 


All sc hools 
All schools 


| All schools except vocational 


All schools 


Public, private, and parochial schools 
All schools, common-school branches 
All schools, common-school branches 


All schools 

All schools 

Public and private schools, 
subjects 


specified 


Public schools 


All schools 


All schools 

Public and private schools 

All schools, common English branches 

Public and private schools, enumerated 
subjects 

All schools, common-school branches 

Private schools; special permit from 
state superintendent required 


| All schools 


All schools, enumerated branches 
All schools 
All schools during regular school year 





Public schools (any foreign 
language may be taught not 
to exceed one hour a day) 

All educational institutions, 
German only 


Public schools, elementary 
grades 

All schools, Grades I-VI 

All schools, Grades I-VIIT 


All schools, Grades I-VIII, 
German only 

“All schools (a foreign language 
may be taught for one hour 


a day) 
All schools, Grades I-VIII 


Foreign languages may be 
taught in all schools if 


regular course of study is 
not abridged 


All schools, Grades I-VIII, 
German only 
All schools, Grades I-VIII 


All ‘schools’ during ‘regular 
school year, Grades I-VIII 





* Connecticut enacted a law in 1923 making English the language of instruction in all elementary 


schools 


Not more than one hour’s instruction a day may be given in any one foreign language. 
legislation on this subject may have been enacted during 1922-23. 


number of the states are not yet available. 


Other 


The most recent session laws of a 


instruction is given at such time that it will not interfere with the 


required studies.” 


The law prohibiting the teaching of a foreign 
language to any pupil who has not completed the eighth grade 


“must be taken as applying only to pupils attending public or 
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private schools, and in the sense that a pupil in such schools may 
not there be taught any language other than English unless he 
has attained and passed the eighth grade. If the act should be 
construed to mean that no person could at any time be taught 
any other language than English unless possessed of a certificate 
of graduation issued by the county superintendent, it would be 
discriminatory as being an unreasonable exercise of the police 
power, and interfering with individual liberty.” 

In reaching this conclusion with regard to the legitimate exer- 
cise of the police power by the state of Nebraska, the court was 
influenced by conditions disclosed by the war. It was pointed 
out that the selective draft law revealed a condition in the body 
politic the evil consequences of which had not been fully compre- 
hended. Thousands of men born of foreign-language-speaking 
parents and educated in schools taught in a foreign language 
“‘were unable to read, write, or speak the language of their country, 
or understand words of command given in English.” It was 
demonstrated, too, that there were local foci of alien enemy senti- 
ment and that in those communities in which this sentiment had 
been strongest the instruction in the private and parochial schools 
had been given chiefly in a foreign language. Under such circum- 
stances the court was of the opinion that the challenged act was a 
reasonable exercise of the police power of the state. 

Neither the constitution of the state nor the Fourteenth Amendment 
takes away the power of the state to enact a law that may fairly be said to 
protect the lives, liberty, and property of its citizens, and to promote their 
health, morals, education, and good order. “If the state may compel the 
solvent bank to help pay losses sustained by depositors in insolvent banks, 
if it may enact workmen’s compensation laws, .... it surely is not an 
arbitrary exercise of the functions of the state to insist” that the fundamental 
basis of the education of its citizens shall be a knowledge of the language, 
history, and nature of the government of the United States, and to prohibit 
anything which may interfere with such an education. Laws, the purposes 
of which are, with respect to foreign-language-speaking children, to give them 
such training that they may know and understand their privileges, duties, 
powers, and responsibilities as American citizens, which seek to prevent a 
foreign language from being used as the medium of instruction in other branches, 
and as the basis of their education, are certainly conducive to the public 
welfare, and are not obnoxious to any provision of either the state or Federal 
Constitution. 
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In 1919 the legislature of Iowa passed an act relative to the 
teaching of foreign languages very similar to that of Nebraska. 

The medium of instruction in all secular subjects taught in all of the schools, 
public and private, within the state of Iowa, shall be the English language, 
and the use of any language other than English in secular subjects in such 
schools is hereby prohibited, provided, however, that nothing herein shall 
prohibit the teaching and studying of foreign languages as such as a part of 
the regular school course in any such school, in all courses above the eighth 
grade.t 

The constitutionality of this law was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Iowa in a decision rendered in February, 1921.2 In the 
opinion of this court the state of Iowa has a right “to adopt a 
general policy of its own respecting the health, social welfare, and 
education of its citizens” so long as there is no violation of constitu- 
tional prohibitions. The law in question violated no such prohibi- 
tions, for there is no inherent right to teach German to children of 
tender years which the legislature may not deny when in its opinion 
the exercise of such a right is inimical to the best interests of the 
state. The challenged legislation, therefore, was considered a 
reasonable exercise of the police power of the state of Iowa. 

A case involving the same general issues as the two discussed 
came before the Supreme Court of Ohio in 1921.3 The constitution- 
ality of an act prohibiting the teaching of German to children in 
private and parochial schools who had not completed the eighth 
grade, in the opinion of the court, depended on whether the common 
welfare demanded such legislation. Of this the legislature is the 
proper judge, and the courts should not intervene unless the action 
of the legislature is clearly unreasonable. Such was not deemed 
to be the case in this instance, and therefore the legislation was 
upheld. 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska in 1922 for the second time 
passed on the constitutionality of the act prohibiting the teaching 
of German to children who had not completed the eighth grade.‘ 
It will be recalled that this court ruled in the case of Nebraska 
District of Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri v. McKelvie 

* Acts of General Assembly of Iowa, rgrg, chap. 198. 


2 State v. Bartels, 181 N.W. 508. 


3 Pohl v. State, 132 N.E. 20. 4 Meyer v. State, 187 N.W. 100. 
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that the law did not prohibit the teaching of foreign languages 
except during the regular school hours. Relying on this decision, 
one Meyer taught German to some pupils of a parochial school 
who had not completed the eighth grade, at an hour which he 
claimed was not a part of the regular school day. Meyer was 
fined in the lower court and appealed to the Supreme Court. This 
court reversed that portion of its earlier ruling which restricted 
the law in its application to the teaching of German during regular 
school hours. 


Neither the language law nor the compulsory act mentions the phrase 
“regular school hours.”’ Nor is there any direction in any of those statutes 
as to how many hours a day, or as to what time of day, school shall be in session. 
. . . . Obviously, it was intended that such teachings should not take place 
whenever the pupils of the school should be assembled in the school for the 
purpose of receiving instruction. 


This case was taken by appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which rendered its decision June 4, 1923. Justice 
McReynolds wrote the opinion. 


The problem for our determination is whether the statute, as construed 
and applied, unreasonably infringes the liberty guaranteed to the plaintiff in 
error by the Fourteenth Amendment. ‘No state... . shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law.” 

While this court has not attempted to define with exactness the liberty 
thus guaranteed, the term has received much consideration, and some of the 
included things have been definitely stated. Without doubt, it denotes not 
merely freedom from bodily restraint, but also the right of the individual to 
contract, to engage in any of the common occupations of life, to acquire useful 
knowledge, to marry, establish a home and bring up children, to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, and, generally, to enjoy those 
privileges long recognized at common law as essential to the orderly pursuit 
of happiness by free men.... . The established doctrine is that this liberty 
may not be interfered with, under the guise of protecting the public interest, 
by legislative action which is arbitrary or without reasonable relation to some 
purpose within the competency of the state to effect. Determination by the 
legislature of what constitutes proper exercise of the police power is not final 
or conclusive, but is subject to supervision by the courts. .... 

Practically, education of the young is only possible in schools conducted 
by especially qualified persons who devote themselves thereto. The calling 
always has been regarded as useful and honorable—essential, indeed, to the 
public welfare. Mere knowledge of the German language cannot reasonably be 
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regarded as harmful. Heretofore it has been commonly looked upon as helpful 
and desirable. Plaintiff in error taught this language in school as part of 
his occupation. His right thus to teach and the right of parents to engage 
him so to instruct their children, we think, are within the liberty of the Amend- 
ment. 

The challenged statute forbids the teaching in school of any subject 
except in English; also the teaching of any other language until the pupil has 
attained and passed the eighth grade. .... Evidently the legislature has 
attempted materially to interfere with the calling of modern language teachers, 
with the opportunities of pupils to acquire knowledge, and with the power of 
parents to control the education of their own. 

It is said the purpose of the legislation was to promote civic development 
by inhibiting training and education of the immature in foreign tongues and 
ideals before they could learn English and acquire American ideals; and “that 
the English language should be and become the mother tongue of all children 
reared in this state.” It is also affirmed that the foreign-born population is 
very large, that certain communities commonly use foreign words, follow 
foreign leaders, move in a foreign atmosphere, and that the children are thereby 
hindered from becoming citizens of the most useful type, and the public safety 
is imperiled. 

That the state may do much, go very far, indeed, in order to improve the 
quality of its citizens physically, mentally, morally, is clear; but the individual 
has certain fundamental rights which must be respected. ... . 

The power of the state to compel attendance at some school and to make 
reasonable regulations for all schools, including a requirement that they shall 
give instruction in English, is not questioned. Nor has challenge been made 
of the state’s power to precribe a curriculum for institutions which it supports. 
Those matters are not within the present controversy..... No sudden 
emergency has arisen which renders knowledge by a child of some language 
other than English so clearly harmful as to justify its inhibition, with the conse- 
quent infringement of rights long freely enjoyed. We are constrained to 
conclude that the statute as applied is arbitrary, and without reasonable 
relation to any end within the competency of the state." 

It is clear that the foregoing decision in effect renders unconstitu- 
tional a considerable body of educational legislation. It reveals, 
too, the possibilities of federal control of the educational policies 
of the states. It may appear, therefore, to some as a radical 
innovation. Students of recent constitutional law, however, 
will discover nothing novel in this decision. Under the provision 
of the Fourteenth Amendment—‘‘No state ... . shall deprive 


* Meyer v. State of Nebraska, No. 17, United States Supreme Court Advanced 
Opinions, 1922-23, p. 6098. 
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any person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law” — 
the Supreme Court of the United States has for many years exercised 
the right to review legislation passed by the states in the exercise 
of the police power. In fact, there is scarcely any important police 
legislation which may not be questioned in the Supreme Court as 
violating the Fourteenth Amendment. Laws passed by the states 
to protect the life, health, and welfare of their citizens may be set 
aside as arbitrary and unreasonable. Since the terms “‘liberty” 
and ‘‘property” are so comprehensive, all manner of economic 
and social legislation may be invalidated. As shown by the fore- 
going decision, educational legislation is no exception to the general 
rule. 

By way of illustration, the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared unreasonable and arbitrary a law of the state of New 
York prohibiting employees in bakeries from working more than 
ten hours a day or sixty hours a week.’ An act of the state of 
Washington making it unlawful for employment agents to receive 
fees from the workers for whom they find places was declared 
invalid.2 On the other hand, the court held constitutional an 
act of Utah limiting the employment of workmen in all under- 
ground mines to eight hours a day.3 Compulsory vaccination has 
been upheld as a valid exercise of the police power of the state of 
Massachusetts.4 Statutes or municipal ordinances compelling 
the discontinuance of such businesses as the following have been 
sustained: manufacturing and selling oleomargarine,’ selling 
cigarettes,® selling futures in grain and other commodities,’ and 
keeping billiard halls. 

As stated, there is nothing novel in the case of Meyer v. State 
of Nebraska so far as constitutional principles are concerned. 

One may feel, as many people do, that five of the nine judges 
sitting in Washington should not have the right to declare all 
manner of social and economic legislation invalid because such 


* Lochner v. The People, 198 U.S. 45, 49 Law Ed. 937. 

2 Adams v. Tanner, 244 U.S. 590, 61 Law Ed. 1336. 

3 Holden v. Hardy, 169 U.S. 366. 6 Austin v. Tennessee, 179 U.S. 343. 
4 Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 197 U.S. 11. 7 Booth v. Illinois, 184 U.S. 425. 


5 Powell v. Pennsylvania, 127 U.S. 678. 8 Murphy v. California, 225 U.S. 623. 
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legislation seems to them to be unreasonable and arbitrary. 
Whether or not in the present instance the position taken by the 
court is sound is altogether another matter. No doubt, many 
well-informed persons will feel that the invalidated legislation is 
both reasonable and wise. With the writer, however, such is not 
the case. No one, to be sure, would deny that every American 
citizen should be able to speak and read the language of his country. 
Surely the states should be accorded the right to require English 
as the basic language of instruction in all elementary schools. And 
it is to be noted that the Supreme Court in no way interferes 
with this right. To prohibit, however, the teaching of all foreign 
languages to children who have not completed the eighth grade 
is both an arbitrary interference with individual liberty and a mis- 
taken educational policy. The immediate results of the position 
taken by the court should prove salutary and beneficial. 
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The Latimer Junior High School was organized eight years 
ago to relieve a seriously crowded condition in a senior high school 
just a few blocks away. It has afforded an excellent opportunity 
to try out in an experimental way the junior high school idea in 
the city of Pittsburgh. The school has grown in type of organiza- 
tion, school spirit, and scholastic ideals to a position of leadership 
among the junior high schools of the country. 

The 1,750 students are housed in a building which was originally 
planned for an elementary school but which has been remodeled 
to meet junior high school needs. The building contains 34 reci- 
tation rooms, 3 science laboratories, 2 typewriting rooms, 3 shops, 
2 cooking rooms, 2 sewing rooms, a boys’ gymnasium, a girls’ 
gymnasium, an auditorium (seating capacity, goo), a model apart- 
ment, 2 teachers’ rest rooms, and a suite of office rooms. 


GENERAL PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


The Latimer Junior High School is a three-year school, consisting 
of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. It receives pupils from 
fourteen different elementary schools on the North Side of Pitts- 
burgh. These pupils are given the same general course in the 
seventh grade, with a few variations in the character of the subject- 
matter presented, due to the use of the homogeneous grouping 
plan which has been in operation for the past three years. The 
children of the seventh grade are classified on the basis of the results 
of intelligence tests, teachers’ ratings, and accomplishment tests. 
This grouping system is used throughout the three years wherever 
it is administratively possible to do so. The results have been so 
satisfactory that it has been accepted as a permanent method of 
procedure in the junior high schools of Pittsburgh. 
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Under this plan the pupils are given a year’s time to “find 
themselves.” At the beginning of the eighth grade, they are 
permitted to select, with the advice of the school counselor, any 
one of the following courses: academic, commercial, technical, 
or prevocational. Pupils are promoted from the first three of these 
courses to any of the cosmopolitan high schools of the city and 
from the prevocational course to the trade schools of the city. 
Each of these courses is planned to meet the individual needs of 
the boys and girls. 

The following description of courses illustrates the method 
of placing before the students the possibilities and outlook in each. 


THE ACADEMIC COURSE 


The needs of pupils who intend to go into one of the professions 
have been kept in mind in planning the academic course. A partial 
list of such occupations includes the following: actor, architect, 
artist, author, clergyman, dentist, designer, dietitian, engineer, 
journalist, lawyer, librarian, musician, private secretary, scientist, 
social worker, surgeon, teacher, Y.M.C.A. secretary, and Y.W.C.A. 
secretary. 

Any of these occupations requires four years of high-school 
work as a basis for the professional training which must be received 
at some college, university, technical school, or training school. 
The amount of time which such training requires after graduation 
from high school depends on the particular occupation and varies 
from two years of college or normal-school training for the 
elementary-school teacher to seven years of college and professional 
training for the physician or surgeon. This long period of profes- 
sional training must always be borne in mind by the student in 
making plans for his life-work, even though his parents are not able to 
send him to college. Thousands of young men and women in Pitts- 
burgh are earning their way through university or technical school. 

Besides the pupils who expect to enter the professions, there is 
another group for which the academic course is advisable. The 
student who has always attained a high rank in school and who 
knows that his parents expect to send him through the high school, 
even though he has not yet made up his mind what occupation to 
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follow, will not make a mistake in choosing the academic course. 
If he is careful in choosing his electives, he can make his high-school 
course a “‘try-out”’ experience which will show him in what occupa- 
tion he will be most interested and most likely to succeed. 

Students who elect this course are required to take English, 
general mathematics, either French or Latin, either social science 
or general science, and physical training. In addition to the re- 
quired subjects, each pupil chooses one of the following electives: 
art, harmony, orchestra, sewing, and shop. 


THE COMMERCIAL COURSE 


Students who plan to go into office or clerical positions find 
that they can get the best preparation in the commercial course. 
Some of the occupations for which this course provides training 
are advertising, advertising manager, auditor, bank clerk, book- 
keeper, clerk, secretary, stenographer, and typist. 

This course is not planned to be preparatory for college. If care 
is used, however, in choosing electives, a pupil can easily meet the 
requirements for entrance to college departments of economics or 
finance or for advanced courses in accountancy, commerce, finance, 
and personnel management. All large universities now offer such 
training. In Pittsburgh it is possible to secure such courses in 
the day or evening classes of the University of Pittsburgh or of 
Duquesne University. 

Pupils who enrol for commercial work are urged to do so with 
the intention of taking the complete four-year course. It is impos- 
sible to secure more than a very elementary foundation in business 
education in a shorter course. The work in English, in social 
science, and in the other subjects of the complete course provides 
for that well-rounded general training so much desired by employers. 
Stenography and typewriting of themselves are not enough to secure 
and hold the best positions. The young man or woman who aspires 
to make progress needs training along cultural lines as well as in 
the purely commercial subjects. 

All students in this course are required to take English, business 
arithmetic, social science, typewriting, and physical training. 
They may choose either shorthand or bookkeeping. 
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THE TECHNICAL COURSE 

For boys and girls who find themselves most ‘‘at home” in 
the shop, drafting-room, kitchen, or sewing-room of the school, 
a special curriculum has been arranged—the technical course. 
This course prepares boys for industrial occupations, such as 
automobile repairman, cabinet-maker, carpenter, draftsman, elec- 
trician, machinist, printer, sheet-metal worker or wood-worker; 
and girls, for such occupations as dressmaking, millinery, and 
cooking. 

Many pupils believe that education is not needed for work of 
this kind. This is a false and mistaken idea. The boy who has 
a high-school education on which to base his trade will go much 
farther and will be promoted much earlier to positions of responsi- 
bility in the trade than he can ever hope for without it. 

Boys who elect this course are assigned to a shop for a ten-week 
course in the work of that shop. At the end of this shop course, 
they are assigned to a second shop for another ten-week course. 
By means of this plan of rotation of shops, the boys are given a 
chance to become somewhat acquainted with the work of four 
different trades in a year. They are thus able to make a more 
intelligent choice of the trades they wish to follow. 

3oys enrolled in this course are required to take English, 
general mathematics, general science, social science, shop, mechani- 
cal drawing, and physical training. There are no electives. 

Girls who elect the technical course do not follow the rotation 
plan but are scheduled to take cooking, sewing, and millinery 
throughout the year, with English, mathematics, social science, 
and physical training as additional required subjects. 

The parents of a boy choosing the technical course are required 
to sign a card, indicating their willingness to have the boy operate 
such machines as are a part of the shop equipment and of the course 
of instruction. 

THE PREVOCATIONAL COURSE 

The prevocational course has been definitely planned to meet 
the needs of boys who do not expect to attend the senior high school 
and especially for those who expect to enter a trade school. Pupils 
who select this course give about one-half of their time to industrial 
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work in the school. They also work on a rotation plan but give 
at least a full semester to one particular shop. Specially prepared 
courses in such related subjects as mathematics, English, social 
science, and mechanical drawing have been designed to meet the 
needs of these pupils. Each pupil is interviewed by the vocational 
counselor before he is enrolled. 

Students are selected for this course with great care and must 
present cards signed by their parents, authorizing the school to 
enrol them in the course and giving their consent to the operation 
of machines by the boys. 


SEMI-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


There are numerous organizations, clubs, and other features 
in the school which help to make the Latimer Junior High School 
one of the most pleasant school homes a boy or girl could desire. 
In so short a description one can only mention briefly a few of these 
features. 

THE STUDENT GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


The organization commonly called “‘The Student Government”’ 
is an institution in which every member of the school has a part. 
Its aim is to help the pupils to learn to control themselves by giving 
them a chance to take part in certain phases of school life and by 
holding before them their duties toward fellow-students and the 
school. 

Each report room elects its officers, chief of whom is the repre- 
sentative. The representatives from all of the report rooms together 
with two teachers make up the Student Council. This group elects 
its president, vice-president, and secretary. The office of president 
of the Student Council is the highest office in the school, a position 
of honor and responsibility, and one to which any ambitious boy 
or girl may well aspire. 

The Student Government aims to train for leadership, and 
pupils who have the requisite abilities find in this organization abun- 
dant opportunities for development. 

Among the various squads which are a part of the Student 
Government are the following: the Patrol Squad, which looks 
after the traffic in the halls when the classes pass; the Lunchroom 
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Squad, which supervises the orderliness of the lunchroom and which 
each day awards first and second place and honorable mention to 
the tables which are the neatest; the Sanitation Squad, which 
looks after the cleanliness of the building at large, in the halls, 
cloakrooms, classrooms, and lunchroom, and on the street during 
the lunch period; the Assembly Squad, which assists in the seating 
of the pupils in the auditorium and which looks after the ventilation, 
blinds, and doors of the auditorium; and the Ushers Squad, which 
is frequently called on to conduct visitors through the building. 


THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


The principal and the faculty of the Latimer Junior High School 
realize that the school assembly is the great unifying influence 
of the school. Here public opinion in the school is formed and school 
spirit and enthusiasm created. It has been the aim to give every 
opportunity for student participation in the assembly programs. 
Student officers preside, introduce the speakers, and take full 
charge of the programs. The assembly affords one of the school’s 
great opportunities for training in citizenship, co-operation, leader- 
ship, and initiative. 

The following programs were presented during the first semester 
of the school year 1922-23. 

September 14-15.—‘‘ Pep” Assembly, given by students with the chairman 
of the Activities Committee in charge. 

September 21-22.—Induction into office of school president, vice-president, 
secretary, class representatives, associate representatives, secretaries, and squads. 

September 28-29.—Movies and stereopticon slides—Mr. Hammers of the 
H. J. Heinz Company. 

October 5-6.—Address—“Pa”’ Davies of the Sarah Heinz House. 

October 12-13.—Debate: ‘Resolved, that Turkey should be dismembered 
forever”—members of the Debating Club. 

October 19.—Address—Edward Rynearson, principal of the Fifth Avenue 
High School. 

October 20.—Movies—‘A Modern Cinderella’”’—courtesy of the Walk-Over 
Shoe Company. 

October 26.—Girls’ assembly—Helen Coolidge, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women. 

October 27.—Boys’ assembly—C. Wallace Petty, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Pittsburgh. 

November 2-3.—Stereopticon slides—“The Process of Turning an Idea 
into a Useful Product”—C. E. Ferry, Westinghouse Company. 
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November o-10.—Armistice Day program. Planting of the flag by Boy 
Scouts. Patriotic recitations. Better-speech playlet, ““The Magic Voice”— 
members of the Dramatic Club. 

November 16-17.—Community sing. Several dances by the Folk Dancing 
Club. 

November 23.—Thanksgiving address—C. G. Morrow, pastor of the Fourth 
United Presbyterian Church. 

November 24.—Address—George Long, pastor of the Homewood United 
Presbyterian Church. 

December 7-8.—Address—E. A. Daum, director of the First United 
Presbyterian Community House. 

December 14.—Movies—‘Life Aboard Ship Crossing the Atlantic’”— 
courtesy of the White Star Line. 

December 15.—‘‘ Manners and Customs in China”—J. L. Clark, secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. at Shanghai. 

December 20-21.—Christmas entertainment—‘The Treasure Chest’’— 
students of the school. : 

January 4-5.—‘‘Feeding Starving Russia”—Mr. Kenworthy, Russian 
relief worker. 

January r1-12.—Stephen C. Foster memorial program with the Music 
Department in charge. Old-fashioned photograph album by members of the 
Literary Club. 

January 18-19.—Program by girl reserves of the Y.W.C.A. 

January 25-26.—Joint program by the Girls’ and Boys’ Leaders clubs. 


“TATIMER LIFE” 


One of the most valuable activities of the Latimer Junior 
High School is the bimonthly school paper, Latimer Life. It 
carries no advertising matter, being supported entirely by the 
subscriptions of the students and the faculty. The covers are 
designed and the cartoons are drawn in the art classes; the articles, 
editorials, jokes, club news, and other features are all contributed 
by the student body and edited by the members of the Pen and Ink 
Club at their weekly meetings. It is printed in the school’s own 
print shop. The paper has attracted widespread attention and 
has been given favorable mention in several exhibits of school 
papers. 

THE CAFETERIA 


A lunchroom, seating about five hundred pupils, provides a 
place where most of the student body eat their lunches. As far 
as possible, report classes are assigned to the same lunch period 
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and eat together at the same table. The Lunchroom Squad looks 
after the order and keeps the daily record of neatness for each 
table. The competitive records, posted in the lunchroom, create 
much rivalry among the different classes. The Department of 
School Lunches of the Board of Education maintains a cafeteria 
in the lunchroom where wholesome, well-cooked food can be bought 
at moderate prices. Lunch checks are sold at five cents each. 
Soup, meat, potatoes, milk, sandwiches, desserts, etc., are sold 
at the rate of one check per portion. Pupils can thus either buy 
their entire lunch or supplement with warm food the lunches which 
they bring from home. Those who live near enough to the school 
to go home for lunch and return within the half-hour period are 
granted permission to do so on presentation of written requests 
from their parents. 













THE ‘‘ VOCATIONAL LUNCH”’ 










A valuable part of the course in household arts given to girls 
who major in this subject is the preparation of the lunches which 
are served in the model apartment of the school. These girls, 
under the direction of the instructor, plan the menus, buy the food, 
and prepare and serve lunches for parties of six or eight. Members 
of the faculty, visitors, school clubs, etc., are invited to these 
luncheons and pay twenty-five cents each for the privilege. The 
training thus provided is of a kind that will be of practical use in a 
home. No fancy or expensive dishes are attempted, the whole 
purpose of this part of the course being to show the girls that 
appetizing and nourishing food can be prepared at small cost if 
thoughtful planning is done. ‘Vocational lunches” are served 
frequently enough to give the girls real practice in carrying out 
what is taught, so that by the time they have finished the course 
they can prepare and serve such meals without help from the 
instructor. 

















SCHOOL AWARDS 
Leadership and achievement are two of the major objectives 
of the Latimer Junior High School. It confers high honors on 
students who excel in the three phases of school work—scholarship, 
citizenship, and extra-curricular activities. The awards, consisting 
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of gold, silver, and bronze pins of appropriate design, are prized 
as the highest distinction the school can bestow. Requirements 
for the citizenship and activities awards are easily within the reach 
of all who are faithful and earnest. No one is necessarily debarred 
from earning these awards because of lack of ability in certain 
subjects. ‘The requirements for scholarship awards call for close 
and studious application to school work, but they can be attained 
by anyone who will work hard. 

The school issues an Honor Roll and an Honorable Mention 
List, consisting of the names of the pupils who have made high 
marks during each report period. To secure a place on the Honor 
Roll, it is necessary to have a grade of A or B in all subjects carried, 
with the exception of the “‘C” subjects, namely, industrial subjects, 
music, physical training, art, and writing. The Honorable Men- 
tion List is made up of the names of all pupils who have made only 
one grade of C in the ‘‘A” and “B” subjects. Honor awards are 
given at the end of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. To 
secure an award in scholarship, it is necessary to have semester 
grades of A and B in all but the “B” subjects, with a majority 
of A’s. 

VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

It has come to be recognized that the junior high school has 
not finished its duty by merely offering certain subjects to the boys 
and girls. In addition, the pupils need to receive advice and 
counsel so that they may choose wisely. The school must point 
out the way by which students may best prepare themselves to 
enter some occupation when their school work is completed. For 
this phase of vocational guidance, the Latimer Junior High School, 
as well as the other high schools in Pittsburgh, has provided system- 
atic guidance in a number of ways. 

In direct charge of this work is a member of the faculty known 
as the vocational counselor. This teacher devotes each morning 
to consultation with individual pupils about their intended voca- 
tions. Her work is supplemented by various other agencies 
intended to help each child in determining his vocational trend. 
The “rotation of shops” plan already mentioned, together with 
carefully arranged try-out courses in the technical departments, 
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aids in getting the pupil started in the right direction, but the 
importance of determining rightly is emphasized still further in 
conference with the report-room teacher, for which at least one 
period each week is provided. 

Of equal importance is the detailed study of the vocations 
conducted as a regular part of the curriculum in the social-science 
courses of the ninth grade. All pupils not regularly enrolled in 
such courses are provided for by the ‘‘Life Career Clubs’’—discus- 
sion groups in which the opportunities and needs of each occupation 
are carefully considered. Besides the work of the counselor and 
the provisions for the study of occupations, each report-room teacher 
has at least one period per week for conference with her class. 

All boys and girls who have problems to solve, who are in 
trouble, and who need help or advice find a real friend in the 
counselor. Each pupil is urged to make a friend of the counselor 
in the belief that the resulting helpful direction is of great value. 
The duties of the counselor in the Latimer Junior High School have 
become so important that it has been found necessary to remove 
the office from a part-time basis; the entire time of this officer is 
now devoted to vocational and educational guidance in the school. 





























SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINING IN MUSIC 


Soon after the opening of each semester, the students are 
given an opportunity to try out for membership in one of the three 
orchestras. Instruction is given on the various orchestral instru- 
ments without extra tuition. Pupils are promoted from the begin- 
ners’ orchestra to the advanced orchestra as soon as they show 
sufficient progress to warrant the change. Piano and violin classes 
are provided also; the lessons are arranged on the student’s schedule 
in the same way as the other subjects of the curriculum. Two 
glee clubs, one for the boys and one for the girls, and several 
choruses provide opportunity for instruction in vocal music, in 
addition to the regular seventh- and eighth-grade music classes. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Regular classes in physical training are scheduled in the boys’ 
gymnasium and in the girls’ gymnasium. All students are required 
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to take the work as scheduled unless they are excused on the basis 
of a physician’s certificate. The boys must have suitable clothes, 
consisting of shirt, pants, and shoes. The girls supply themselves 
with shoes, middy, and bloomers. 

A prominent part of the work of the physical education depart- 
ment is the coaching of the athletic teams. The Latimer Junior 
High School has been represented in the past years by basketball, 
soccer, and track teams. ‘The girls have done excellent work in 
basketball and in field athletics. Series of interclass games are 
arranged by the physical instructors in which class interest runs 
high. 

PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

The day’s program provides for six regular periods of sixty 
minutes each. Five of these periods are used for regular recitation 
purposes; the sixth period is called the ‘School Activities” period. 
A regular program is definitely planned for this period each day 
of the week. Student government organization, all club activities, 
the morning exercises, personal interviews with the home-room 
teachers, assembly programs, and, in fact, all special activities are 
taken care of in this special period. The daily program provides 
also for supervised study, which has a prominent place in our 
organization. 

The Latimer Junior High School has won the respect of the 
people of Pittsburgh. The board of education has been so pleased 
with the spirit of the school and with the results of the work accom- 
plished through its organization that definite action has been taken 
to have a junior high school placed in every district of the city. 
The individual child has come into his own through this organi- 
zation; whatever his tastes, abilities, and aptitudes, he finds his 
place in the school life and is permitted to work up to the limit of 
his native powers. The organization, flexible and adaptable, is 
specially designed to enable every child to find himself. 

The spirit of the school, one of the greatest factors in its success, 
is a vital force. A happier, more contented school of boys and 
girls would be hard to find. 


THE COURSE IN NATURE-STUDY AND SCIENCE 
IN THE UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. IIT 


BERTHA M. PARKER 
University Elementary School, University of Chicago 

An important difference between the science course for the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades and the science course for the primary 
grades is that the upper-grade course is much the less incidental 
in character. Materials brought in by the children are examined 
and studied if they are worth while, but topics thus incidentally 
introduced form a small part of the course. The bulk of the material 
brought by the children of these grades is, indeed, such material 
as serves to recall topics studied in previous grades or to illustrate 
the topic under discussion at the moment rather than to introduce 
new topics. Moreover, the proportion of non-biological units is 
considerably higher in the upper-grade course than in the lower- 
grade course. As might be expected, the upper-grade course pro- 
vides for the intensive study of a few units each year rather than 
for the less intensive study of many topics. Although there is 
some opportunity for experimentation in the primary grades, 
experiments play a much more important part in the upper-grade 
course. In the upper grades, moreover, greater emphasis is placed 
on presenting material in such a way that principles are developed 
which can be used in interpreting new situations. 

The course for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades is organized 
into units which are more or less independent of one another. The 
list of units which have been taught recently in these grades follows. 
The grade in which each unit is usually taught is shown. Many 
of the units have been tried and found equally satisfactory in grades 
other than the ones indicated. The number of hours which each 
unit requires is alsoincluded. These figures are only approximate, 
since a unit is seldom handled twice in just the same way. In con- 
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nection with a unit a project may be undertaken which will require 
more time than is here indicated. Particularly in the case of the 
units dealing with electricity, the order in which the units are taken 
up determines to a considerable extent the time required for any 
given unit. Certain work preliminary to all of the units dealing 
with electricity must be done in connection with the initial unit. 
Again, the class may decide to give an assembly exercise on the 
topic under discussion, and the preparation of this exercise will 
require additional time. 


Stories the rocks tell us (fourth grade, 15 hours) 

The solar system (fifth grade, 15 hours) 

The stars (fifth grade, 3 hours) 

Photosynthesis and its importance (fourth grade, 8 hours) 

Puzzles of plant distribution (fourth grade, 3 hours) 

Bacteria, yeasts, and molds (fifth grade, ro hours) 

Ways of getting new kinds of plants (fourth grade, 6 hours) 

Gardening (fourth and fifth grades, 7 hours) 

Trees for city planting (fourth grade, 6 hours) 

Fish (fourth grade, 6 hours) 

Spiders (fourth grade, 6 hours) 

Birds—migration, economic importance (fourth grade, 8 hours) 

Personal hygiene (fifth grade, 15 hours) 

Community hygiene (fifth grade, 15 hours) 

Air pressure and the weather (fourth grade, 6 hours) 

Thermometers (fourth grade, 6 hours) 

Conduction of heat—thermos bottle, fireless cooker, refrigerator (fourth 
grade, 6 hours) 

Artificial ice and artificial refrigeration (fourth grade, 3 hours) 

Permanent magnets and electromagnets (sixth grade, 5 hours) 

Electrical communication (sixth grade, 12 hours) 

Electric lighting and heating (sixth grade, 4 hours) 

Using electricity to do work (sixth grade, 2 hours) 

Electroplating (sixth grade, 3 hours) 

Frictional electricity (sixth grade, 3 hours) 

Simple machines (sixth grade, 6 hours) 

How man has harnessed heat, wind, and water power (sixth grade, 12 hours) 

This list should by no means be regarded as final, for new units 
are frequently organized and tested. Nor isit to be supposed that 
every class will cover, by the end of the sixth grade, all of the 
units here listed. The list does serve, however, to give some idea 
of the nature and range of the work attempted. 
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These units are independent of one another to the extent that 
the order in which they are taught is of little moment. The unit 
dealing with photosynthesis should precede, although not neces- 
sarily immediately, the unit dealing with bacteria, yeasts, and molds; 
the unit dealing with community hygiene should follow the personal- 
hygiene unit. For the most part, however, no particular order 
inheres in the units themselves. 

There are several advantages of having so flexible a course 
rather than having the units tied into a definite series by means 
of some organizing thread which would, of necessity, be highly 
artificial. Many of the biological units are seasonal in character. 
Since some classes begin their fourth-grade work in October and 
others in February, the course must be flexible enough to permit 
the handling of these units at the proper season. Moreover, 
on account of various administrative problems, the time given to 
science in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades is not definitely fixed. 
Each fourth-grade group devotes to science from one and one-half 
to two and one-half hours a week throughout the year. Each 
fifth-grade group devotes to science from one and one-half to two 
and one-half hours a week for one semester only, and each sixth- 
grade group from two to two and one-half hours a week for one 
semester. Units can be added to the course or subtracted from 
it easily in order to make allowance for the variation in the amount 
of time available. 

In addition, new units can be tried out without disturbing 
the course in any way. As has been pointed out, it is not expected 
that every class will be able to cover all of these units in the time 
allotted to science in these grades. ‘This type of organization offers 
an opportunity to select the units which are thought, for one reason 
or another, to fit the interests and abilities of each particular class. 
The length of the class period determines to some extent the selection 
of a unit to be given to a class at a particular time. The periods 
given to science in the fourth grade are always half-hour periods. 
The fifth-grade periods are usually half-hour periods, but occasion- 
ally they are an hour in length. The sixth-grade periods are almost 
always one-hour periods, although at times the program is so 
planned that each sixth-grade group has five half-hour lessons a 
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week instead of two one-hour lessons. For a class that has one-hour 
periods certain topics, such as the one dealing with bacteria, yeasts, 
and molds, are not very satisfactory, for they offer too little oppor- 
tunity for variety of activity to keep a class alert for an entire hour. 
In contrast, the unit dealing with electrical communication, with 
its greater variety of activity, is an excellent unit when the science 
time is available in one-hour periods. Sometimes the classes 
are so divided that the girls are in one group for science and the 
boys in another. Boys have usually had much more experience 
than girls with certain materials—electrical apparatus, for example. 
The units dealing with electricity are, therefore, especially well 
suited to classes in which the boys and the girls have been put in 
separate groups. In a given time the group of boys can usually 
cover more ground in these units than the group of girls. There 
are similar units and also units dealing with materials with which 
girls are more familiar than boys that can be handled to best ad- 
vantage when the boys and girls are in different divisions of the 
class. 

In spite of the fact that the units of the course are more or less 
independent of one another, the classic criticism of elementary- 
science courses to the effect that the courses are hodgepodges of 
unrelated facts is not, we are convinced, a valid criticism of this 
course. Each unit is very carefully organized around a central 
idea. The photosynthesis unit, for example, includes a great 
variety of activities such as gathering materials from the garden, 
examining materials through the microscope, performing simple 
chemical experiments, reading, and class discussion, but all of 
this centers around the theme that man is absolutely dependent, 
directly or indirectly, on green plants for food, since they alone 
can make food from inorganic materials. The unit on fish centers 
around the theme of adaptation to environment. Similarly, 
the unit on rocks has as its central theme the idea that rocks fur- 
nish almost the sole record of the history of the earth prior to the 
historical era. 

It should not be inferred from the fact that there is no fixed 
order for the presentation of the units that each unit is completely 
isolated and that nothing is carried over from one unit to another. 
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This is certainly not true. In making crystals recently, for example, 
we wanted the solution to cool slowly. Recalling what they had 
learned about the conduction of heat, the children were able to 
plan a way of preventing the solution from losing its heat rapidly. 
The unit, however, could have been handled satisfactorily even 
though the unit on the conduction of heat had not preceded it. 
The container might have been wrapped with woolen cloth or some 
other poor conductor of heat at the suggestion of the teacher with 
a brief explanation of why this is a good plan. Later, when the 
topic of the conduction of heat was taken up, this procedure could 
have been more fully rationalized. Again, in the first unit presented 
dealing with electricity, whether it be magnets, electrical communi- 
cation, electric lights, or some other topic, certain terminology is 
acquired and a certain vocabulary of ideas about electricity and 
electrical connections is built up. Of course, this does not have 
to be repeated in later units dealing with electricity. This prelimi- 
nary work, however, may be done in connection with almost any 
one of the units dealing with electricity, and so the order in which 
they are taken up is not important. 

Science in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades is taught by the 
departmental science teacher. For science instruction the classes 
are divided into groups which very seldom have more than twenty 
members each and are usually somewhat smaller. 

The following detailed account of the unit on the solar system 
will give some idea of the methods employed. As stated in an 
earlier paragraph, a unit is seldom handled twice in exactly the 
same way. This account gives the method by which the material 
was presented the last time the unit was taught. 

To introduce the unit on the solar system the attention of the 
class was called to some newspaper clippings which had been put 
on the bulletin board. A pupil was asked to read the items to 
the class. One had to do with the possibility of sending a radio 
message to Mars, another with the theory that there is a planet 
farther out than Neptune, and a third referred to the earth as a 
“second-rate planet of a second-rate sun.”” Following the reading 
of these clippings the class was asked such exploratory questions 
as: What are Mars and Neptune? Have you ever seen Mars? 
Can we see Mars at night now? How does it look? What is the 
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difference between a planet and a star? What is the difference 
between a planet and a moon? How long does it take the earth 
to travel around the sun? Have you seen Neptune? Why does 
one have to look through a telescope to see Neptune? Are Mars 
and Neptune the only planets? What do we mean when we speak 
of our solar system? What other planets are in our solar system ? 
What reason is there for calling the earth a “second-rate planet of 
a second-rate sun’? Some members of the class had read widely 
enough to be able to name the eight planets and to answer most 
of the questions correctly. As the planets were named, pictures 
of them were shown to the class. To check the answers that had 
been given to these questions and to summarize the points which 
the questions were designed to bring out, the following material 
in mimeographed form was given to the class to read: 


Our solar system is made up of the sun, eight large planets, about nine 
hundred tiny planets or asteriods, and a number of moons. The word “solar” 
comes from the Latin word which means “sun,” so we might speak of the ‘sun 
system” instead of the “‘solar system.” The eight large planets of our solar 
system are Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 
The earth is by no means the largest of these planets. It is really very small 
in comparison with some of them. When we see these planets in the sky, 
they look like stars, but they are very different. Stars are suns like our sun. 
Some of them are much larger than our sun but are so far away that they look 
small. Stars are white hot and give off light and heat just as our sun does. 
Planets are not white hot. They look bright only because the sun is shining 
on them. 

Each one of the planets has a path around the sun. A planet’s path 
around the sun is called its orbit. It takes the earth a year to complete its 
journey around the sun. This journey is so long that the earth has to travel 
about eighteen miles a second to finish the journey in a year. This means 
that the earth is rushing through space at the rate of more than sixty thousand 
miles an hour. Think of this speed as compared with the speed of the fastest 
airplane. Neptune is so far away that we cannot see it without a telescope. 
Because it is so far away from the sun, its orbit is much larger than the earth’s 
orbit. It takes Neptune many times as long as it takes the earth to make the 
trip around the sun, so Neptune’s year is much longer than the earth’s year. 
Mercury, on the other hand, has a smaller orbit than the earth’s orbit. Mer- 
cury’s year, therefore, is shorter than the earth’s year. 

Moons are much like planets. Each moon has a path around some planet 
just as each planet has a path around the sun. The earth has only one moon. 
Some planets of our solar system have no moons, and some have several. Our 
moon is the earth’s nearest neighbor. 
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_From the pupils there came the request that they be allowed 
to make a model of the solar system similar to the one which the 
preceding class had made and had displayed to the school in an 
assembly exercise. There came also from the pupils a great 
number of questions about the solar system. Few topics in the 
list bring forth so many questions as this topic. Many of the 
questions were not answered when they were asked; those ques- 
tions which were worth while were written on the board to be 
answered after the project of making a model of the solar system 
had been completed. Some of the questions were trivial and were 


disposed of immediately. 
TABLE I 








|Number of 


Diameter Distance of Orbit from Sun M L 
JLOOnNS 





About 3 earth’s diam- | About 4 earth’s dis- ° 
eter tance 

Slightlylessthanearth’s | About 3 earth’s dis- ° 
diameter tance 

About 8,000 miles About 93 million miles I 

Mars About 3 earth’s diam- | About 14 times earth’s 2 

eter distance 

Jupiter About 103 timesearth’s | About 5 times earth’s 

diameter distance 

Saturn About 9 times earth’s | About ro times earth’s 
diameter distance 

About 4 times earth’s | About 20 times earth’s 
diameter distance 

Neptune About 4} times earth’s | About 30 times earth’s 

diameter distance 

Asteroids Largest about;;earth’s | Paths between Mars 
diameter and Jupiter 

About 108 times earth’s 
diameter 














The class then set about the planning of the model of the solar 
system. The pupils decided that they would need to know, before 
beginning the model, the sizes of the sun and the planets, the dis- 
tance of each planet’s orbit from the sun, and the number of moons 
which each planet has. The children prepared charts on which 
to record this information. The necessary data were then given 
to the class by dictation. It was explained that the size of a planet 
is usually given in terms of the diameter. Table I shows a com- 
pleted chart. It will be noted that the data are expressed in terms 
of comparative sizes and comparative distances. 
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After the children had completed the charts, a test was given 
to see whether they were able to interpret them. They were asked 
to find from the charts the answers to the following questions: 


What planet might be called the earth’s twin planet ? 

What is the largest planet in the solar system ? 

What is the smallest planet ? 

What planet is most nearly the size of Neptune ? 

Is the orbit of Saturn nearer or farther from the earth’s orbit than the 
orbit of Jupiter ? 

How many planets are larger than the earth ? 

What planets are smaller than the earth ? 

What planets have orbits closer to the sun than the earth’s orbit ? 

What planet’s orbit is nearest the orbit of the earth? 

What planet that is smaller than the earth has more moons than the earth 


has 2 


Before work could be started on the model itself, a scale had 
to be adopted. Suggestions for the size of the model of the earth 
were called for and were written on the board. They ranged 
from one-eighth of an inch to eight inches. Each suggestion was 
discussed from the standpoint of the size of the models of Jupiter 
and Mercury if that particular suggestion were adopted. The 
result of the discussion was that the class decided to make the 
model of the earth one-half inch in diameter. Then the sizes 
of the other models had to be worked out. Since the pupils 
had had little experience with fractions, the sizes of the models 
were determined in the mathematics class. The children drew 
circles to show how large each planet model should be. They 
then made the models of plasticine, working in groups of two. 
Some groups, of course, worked faster than other groups. When 
several sets had been completed, the best model of each planet 
was selected by class vote. When the pupils figured that the model 
of the sun would be four and one-half feet in diameter, they decided 
to make a circle of cardboard to represent it. 

Next, a scale for hanging the planets had to be selected. Unfor- 
tunately, the scale of one-half inch to eight thousand miles, which 
had been used in making the models, could not be used in showing 
comparative distances from the sun. Suggestions were again 
made and discussed, and the suggestion that the earth be placed 
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six inches from the sun was adopted. The planets were then hung 
by means of copper wires from the gas pipe in the front of the room. 
There are disadvantages in having to hang the planets in a straight 
row. It carries the suggestion that they are in that position. It 
was explained, however, that the position of the model indicated the 
position of the planet’s orbit, not the exact position of the planet 
itself. In order to fix this point more firmly, each child was asked 
to draw on paper a diagram showing the paths of the various planets 
and their comparative distances from the sun. On this diagram 
the planets were not, of course, arranged in a straight row. 

The next step in making the model was to add the moons, the 
asteroids, and Saturn’s ring. The moons were fastened to their 
respective planets by means of very fine wire. Saturn’s ring was 
made of cardboard covered with plasticine and was fastened to 
Saturn by means of thin sheet copper. The class made only a few 
of the nine hundred asteroids. 

The model brings out very vividly the smallness of the earth in 
comparison with the four larger planets and the smallness of even 
Jupiter in comparison with the sun. A table in which the sizes 
of the sun and the planets are given is likely to make children think 
that Jupiter is only about ten times and the sun only about 108 
times the size of the earth, because the sizes are expressed in terms 
of the diameters. Making the model corrects these erroneous 
impressions. The insignificance, so far as size is concerned, of 
the earth in comparison with the sun was further emphasized by 
showing the class a cardboard circle representing the sun, across 
which had been pasted 108 tiny circles, each representing the 
earth in correct proportion. 

When the model was completed, a game called “The Trip to 
Neptune” was played, to familiarize the children with the names 
of the planets. A child came to the front of the room and tried 
to name each planet that he passed in going from the sun to Nep- 
tune. If he made a mistake, he had to stop. If he succeeded 
in making the entire trip, he was allowed to call on some other 
child to make the attempt. 

During the time that the class was working on the model of 
the solar system, a considerable amount of illustrative material 
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was brought to class by the children. This was composed largely 
of pictures of the sun, moon, and planets and of diagrams showing 
the orbits of the planets. If possible, the pictures and diagrams 
were put on the bulletin board. If they were in books, they 
were shown to the class at the beginning of a period. 

The questions that had been put on the board and saved for 
future discussion were then taken up. Those that were most 
valuable in directing further study were: 


1. Are there people on all of the planets ? 
2. Are the people on Mars like the people on the Earth? 
3. How long is a year on Neptune? On the other planets ? 
4. What keeps the planets in their paths ? 
5. Why do we read so much more about Mars than about Venus, when 
Venus is closer ? 
6. What is the ring of Saturn made of ? 
. How do the planets happen to be where they are ? 
. Do all of the planets have day and night as we do? 
. Do all of the planets have winter and summer as we do? 
10. What is a falling star ? 
11. What causes an eclipse ? 
12. Why does the moon seem to change shape ? 
13. Is Neptune closer to some other star than it is to the sun? 
14. Is there air between all of the planets ? 
15. When the earth is traveling eighteen miles a second, why can’t we feel 
it travel ? 


o on 


Some of these questions were disposed of easily by reading brief 
references to the class. For example, the paragraph about the 
rings of Saturn in The Outline of Science’ answered Question 6. 
A table in Elements of General Science? gives the length of each 
planet’s year. The paragraph on “Eclipses” on page 249 of the 
same book served, when somewhat elaborated, as an answer to 
Question 11. The Outline of Science, Secrets of the Stars,4 and 
Stars and Their Mysteries’ give discussions of meteors and meteorites 

The Outline of Science, I, 32. Edited by J. Arthur Thomson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1922. 

2 Otis W. Caldwell and W. L. Eickenberry, Elements of General Science, p. 253. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1918. 

3 The Ouiline of Science, I, 35. 

4Inez N. McFee, Secrets of the Stars, pp. 169-72; 177-80. New York: Thos. Y. 
Crowell Co., 1922. 

5 Charles R. Gibson, Stars and Their Mysteries. London, England: Seeley, Service 
& Co., 1916. 
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which were read to the class in answer to Question 10. Planning 
where the model of the nearest star would have to be if it were 
added to the model of the solar system proved an effective way 
of answering Question 13. The class found that when the model 
of Neptune is placed fifteen feet from that of the sun, the model 
of the nearest star has to be put some twenty-five miles away. 

Some of the questions were answered briefly by the teacher. A 
short and very much simplified account of the planetesimal hypoth- 
esis was given to answer the question of why each planet happens 
to be where it is. The first chapter of The Story of the Earth; 
although not entirely satisfactory, is suggestive in planning a very 
simple account of this theory of the origin of the solar system. The 
account of the Chamberlin and Moulton theory in The Ouiline of 
Science’ is also helpful. Questions 5, 8, 9, 14, and 15 were answered 
by the teacher as simply and directly as possible. 

Questions 1, 2, 4, and 12 called for somewhat more extended 
treatment. Question 4 involves a discussion of gravity and centrif- 
ugal force. Simple experiments were performed to make these 
terms clear. Certain material in Common Science’ is helpful in 
handling this topic. 

t Carleton W. Washburne and Helniz Chandler Washburne, The Story of the 
Earth. New York: Century Co., 1919. Pp. 108. 

2 The Outline of Science, I, 57-58. 

3Carleton W. Washburne, Common Science, pp. 1-7; 72-76. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1920. 


[To be concluded] 

















OBSTACLES TO GOOD HANDWRITING 


J. B. SHOUSE 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 





Studies in the psychology of handwriting usually attack the 
problem by making an analysis of the act of writing and discussing 
it from what may be called the positive side. Granted that analyses 
of the act of writing are entirely profitable as guides for the teaching 
of handwriting, it appears that the real problems connected with 
the development of handwriting ability can be expressed in such 
a question as the following: Why do we not obtain better results 
in our teaching of handwriting? The suggestions that follow con- 
stitute an attempt to deal with this negative phase of the psychology 
of writing. 

One tends to be fatalistic or complacent about the quality of one’s 
handwriting—An investigator approached a number of people 
with the request that a certain sentence be written as well as 
possible. After receiving the sample of handwriting, the investi- 
gator put the question to each writer, “‘Why did you not write 
better than you have written?” Except for a few scattering cases, 
in which the writers took exception to the implication of the ques- 
tion and asserted that in their opinion the sentence had been fairly 
well written, all of the answers to this question were reducible to 
one of the following: “I can’t write any better” or ‘‘I can write 
better when I try.” The first of these two answers indicates that 
the writer declined to be affected by criticism, for he acknowledges 
the fact that he writes poorly; the attitude of fatalism is adopted. 
The second answer means that the writer declined to admit the 
imputation that he writes poorly, regardless of the value placed on 
the sample of his handwriting; the attitude is that of complacence. 
With respect to the exceptional answer which indicated that the 
writer really thought that his work was of good quality, the same 
attitude of complacency is evident. In no case did the writer 
confess to blameworthiness in the matter of the quality of his 
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handwriting. The general attitude seems to be that things are 
as they are, and why should one worry. 

In the matter of the quality of handwriting, carelessness is the normal 
attitude.—Once the proper spelling of a word has been learned, it 
is just as easy to spell that word correctly as it is to spell it incor- 
rectly. The same is true of performing an arithmetical operation, 
or of using the correct grammatical form of a word. Such is not 
the case, however, with respect to handwriting. The path of least 
resistance in the case of handwriting leads to slovenly work. 

The social demand for good writing is not enforced.—This state- 
ment applies both to the school and to the out-of-school periods. 
The pupil does not fail of promotion simply because his handwriting 
is of poor quality. Many successful business men are poor pen- 
men. Very possibly the pupil’s own father is an atrocious 
writer. When no penalty for poor writing is imposed, the pupil 
tends to become impervious to representations by the teacher as to 
the advantages of the ability to write well. The social demand 
for good writing has only the effects of an ideal which people gener- 
ally approve, but approve passively, without effort to apply it to 
their own lives. 

One is disposed to trust to the exigencies and opportunities of life 
to effect whatever improvement is indispensable.—In real life the de- 
mands of one’s occupation tend to constitute both motive and cir- 
cumstance for proficiency in writing; that is, any real social demand 
for good handwriting will enforce itself when, and only when, the 
time for the necessity of the use of this good handwriting comes to 
pass. A bookkeeper’s work demands legibility and does not unfit 
the hand; a farmer’s work does not place a premium on legibility, 
and it does unfit the hand for writing. We are disposed to assume 
the attitude that the future can take care of itself so far as the 
quality of handwriting is concerned. 

A person’s handwriting is nearly always legible to himself — 
One tends to see no problem save that of speed in regard to hand- 
writing. Because of the fact that one usually has no difficulty in 
reading one’s own handwriting, even after it becomes “‘cold,”’ one 
fails to appreciate the possibility of illegibility to others. So far 
as the relation of others to one’s handwriting is concerned, legibility 
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is the important quality. So far as one’s relation to one’s own 
handwriting is concerned, speed is the most desirable characteristic. 
It seems peculiar that the quality of one’s handwriting cannot be 
said to take on a perfectly objective character, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact that psychologically the problem of quality of handwrit- 
ing does not seem to have anything like the tangible objectivity that 
the speed of handwriting has. 

One is not always a reliable critic of one’s own performance.—A 
person’s relation to his own conduct is too personal and intimate to 
permit him to evaluate his own product accurately. Whereas the 
consumer (the reader) is aware only of the quality of the product 
(the writing itself), the producer (the writer) is aware of all of the 
internal experiences connected with the act of writing. The 
following quotation may be utilized to stress this idea: ‘“‘Such 
artists as Galli-Curci and Stracciari say that they were able to tell 
more about their voices after hearing phonographic records of their 
work than in all of their previous practice and performance. They 
learned more from the machine, they say, than from all coaches. 
There is truth in this, for the singer hears his own voice imperfectly 
while his tones are echoing in his head. But if he can record it and 
listen to it later, he is in the position of the critic hearing an alien 
voice.” 

Pupils are not sufficiently aware of the detailed defects of their 
own handwriting.—Even when they are cognizant of the fact that its 
quality is not satisfactory, even when they themselves clearly 
perceive the fact and do not merely assent to another’s report con- 
cerning it, pupils are not able to point out in just what respects their 
own writing is deficient. A more detailed analysis of letter forms, 
both those of models and those produced by the pupil, together 
with analysis of good and bad writing with respect to other elements, 
such as spacing and quality of line, should be made the basis of 
practice exercises. Lacking definite objectives to be achieved as 
the result of the handwriting movements, the pupil goes blindly into 
the effort to produce writing of good quality. The initial step in 
practice for improvement must be the gaining of control over the 
movements essential to particular lines and forms. One must first 
perceive accurately the type of thing that he is to produce. The 
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results of this perception, whether in image or in idea, then con- 
stitute the controlling forces in one’s attempt at production. 
When the necessary movements are once successfully executed, 
successful repetitions become easier and easier; the ideational 
controls are remitted, and the improved habit is operative. 

To modify a habit requires attention; the habit may be exercised 
without particular attention to the act.—In this respect the school 
presents a self-contradictory situation. The purpose of the writing 
instruction is to effect improvement in handwriting habits. The 
most outstanding psychological characteristic of the writing lesson 
is the demand for concentration on perception of letter forms and 
other elements of writing at the same time that a demand is made 
for concentration on the act of producing the writing. The practical 
demand of the school is all along for the use of writing as a tool and 
not for thought or attention on the writing as an end initself. Thus 
the school tends to nullify the effect of its own efforts to obtain 
improvement; it is the worst sinner against its own precepts. The 
pupil has before him two problems, the problem of satisfying the 
demand of the teacher for quality of writing and the problem of 
satisfying the demand of the teacher that he do a certain amount 


of writing within a certain amount of time in performing his daily 
tasks. The latter problem is the problem which is nearer to the 
pupil and consequently becomes the problem in the pupil’s conscious- 


ness. 
Attention may be called to the same fact in another way. It is 
very probable that most of us develop two more or less distinct 
qualities of handwriting. The natural assumption is that one 
will most frequently write with a quality somewhere near the middle 
of the repertoire of qualities which one is capable of producing. 
Instead of doing that, probably what one does is to write commonly 
at one extreme or the other of the range of possible qualities. When 
writing for one’s own purposes, as, for example, when taking notes, 
or when writing for temporary record only, one is likely to pay 
little attention to legibility and to be much interested in the speed 
of one’s handwriting. But when a person realizes that he is writing 
for the eyes of another person, or when he is writing something for 
permanent record, he may throw himself at once into a different 
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attitude and write with a quality near the high end of his portion 
of the scale. That is to say, we tend to form two handwriting 
habits; the distribution of frequencies as to the quality of hand- 
writing is bimodal. The school demands or encourages both care- 
less writing and careful writing; what the school should do that 
it does not do very consciously or deliberately is to specify clearly 
the situations which should call forth one of the two types of 
response rather than the other. The pressure of one’s daily work 
is more or less sure to develop the speed habit; the first function of 
the writing lesson must be to take care of the habit of writing for 
legibility. It may be repeated that the school should make the 
pupil aware of the existence of two types of response and train him 
to assume for either kind of situation the type of response which is 
appropriate. The two tendencies to response should be as distinct 
and clear cut as are the language habits of the person who swears 
in some social surroundings but experiences not the slightest inclina- 
tion toward swearing under other social conditions. 

Modification of a habit in the direction of improvement is more 
difficult than the formation of a habit.—The following experiment in 
attempting to divest handwriting of personal characteristics, on the 
one hand, and in detecting disguised copies, on the other hand, 
may be cited. All of the members of a class of college students 
were asked to spend from one and one-half to two hours in 
making copies of a sentence. Instructions were given that some 
of the copies should be made with pencil and some with pen; the 
color of the ink should vary; the quality of the paper should be 
changed from time to time in the making of the copies. The 
sentence was to be the same throughout, and no printing was to be 
resorted to. It was understood that a serious attempt was to be 
made to produce copies of the given sentence that should be as 
unlike one another as possible. After thus laboring to produce 
copies of diverse appearances, each student was to select those 
six copies from which he seemed most completely to have eliminated 
all resemblances to his ordinary handwriting. Several hundred 
copies of the sentence were thus obtained. From among these, 
samples of the handwriting of twelve students were chosen as most 
satisfactorily meeting the conditions. Not less than two nor more 
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than six copies were taken from the product of any one student. 
The final selection reduced the number of papers to thirty-six. 
These thirty-six papers were then numbered in a perfectly random 
way so that the identity of the writer might be thoroughly concealed. 
These samples of the handwriting of twelve students were then 
taken to another class, of twenty-five members, with instructions 
that each person was to sort the thirty-six samples into twelve piles, 
not less than two nor more than six papers to go into any pile, each 
pile to comprise those samples which appeared to have been written 
by one person. Each of the twenty-five students made his study 
of the samples in privacy. Of the twenty-five students, two were 
completely successful in sorting the thirty-six papers into the proper 
piles. The experiment serves the purpose of illustrating the fact 
that handwriting is one of the most perfect of habits and that the 
peculiarities of one’s handwriting are so completely fixed that they 
are discerned and overcome by the pupil only through the exercise 
of the greatest effort and care. 

The foregoing suggestions are not intended to set forth a com- 
plete account of the mental difficulties in the way of good writing. 
They serve, however, to prove that a summary of the major 
obstacles which stand between the pupil and the achievement of an 
improved quality of handwriting should be made in order that the 
teacher may know the directions in which her efforts should be 
turned. The teacher should endeavor (1) to develop a personal 
concern on the part of the pupil, (2) to develop an intelligently 
critical attitude on the part of the pupil toward his own hand- 
writing, (3) to promote a vigorous attack on the reorganization of 
the pupil’s writing habits. The pupil is to be impelled to this 
attack by his feeling of concern and is to be guided in it by the 
results of his critical analytical study of his own handwriting in 
comparison with more perfect handwriting. The goal of this 
reorganization of handwriting habits is to be two more or less distinct 
“sets” toward the situations which arouse the response of hand- 
writing; these “‘sets” are to be (1) that which supports writing 
primarily for speed and (2) that which supports writing primarily 
for legibility. 
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Educational Writings 








REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Moral education.—From the ethical-culture centers of New York has issued 
a statement! of principles and methods of securing moral growth. The book, 
which does not purport to be an official publication, is from the pen of a teacher 
in the Ethical Culture School and a leader in the various ethical-culture societies 
which center in Greater New York. The treatment falls into three major 
divisions. Part I lays the foundation of moral education by analyzing the 
ethical implications of democratic society. Part II examines the leading contri- 
butions that have been made to America’s ideals, pointing out both their 
strength and their weakness. Part III discusses the educational resources 
of the schools, at present but imperfectly used, which must be developed if 
ethical and moral training is properly to supplement vocational and professional 
education. The book has admirable unity, discusses abstract ideas with an 
abundance of concrete illustrations, and is pervaded with a spirit of high idealism 
which is at once infectious and convincing. 

Democracy has so far developed useful but imperfect conceptions of its 
watchwords “freedom” and “equality.” Freedom is not “liberty for myself”; 
it is not “let things alone”; it is freedom to do one’s duties. Emphasis must 
be shifted from the desire to enjoy privileges to the desire to fulfil duties. 
Similarly, “equality” as a protest against exploitation is good enough in its 
way but as such is altogether too narrow a conception. When equality means 
a mere passion for sameness, for standardization, it leads to drab uniformity 
in thinking, feeling, and acting. “America’s culture will come to grander 
fruitage when originality is encouraged . . . . in all fields of endeavor” (p. 40). 
The truest equality is the free opportunity for growth in one’s own line of worthy 
endeavor in order that each individual may measure up to his own possibilities. 
In short, both freedom and equality are positive; they lead to obligations for 
service in a finer type of human relationships. This, says Mr. Neumann, 
is the fundamental democratic spirit which our education must champion. 
Moreover, the broader conceptions of freedom and equality are consistent 
with what he calls the spiritual ideal, namely, ‘‘so act as to bring out in others 
what is genuinely worth while and thereby call it forth in ourselves” (p. 52). 


Henry Neumann, Education for Moral Growth. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1923. Pp. xii+384. 
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The second part of the book turns to six major sources which have poured 
their streams into America’s reservoir of ideals: (1) The Puritan offering was 
the idea of a positive aggressive freedom; but, highly individualistic and self- 
centered, it did not provide a morality for the dealings of group with group. 
The present day must live on a better plan than the “separatist” scheme of 
early Puritanism. (2) The spirit of nationalism has taught that divergent 
groups can co-operate and that people can be rated on their merits instead of 
by birth and fortune. But the idea of being custodians of a glorious national 
heritage may foster national conceit and lead to jingoistic patriotism. 
Nationalism must be broadened into a more perfect tolerance, a better inter- 
action of racial groups in America, and harmonious international co-operation, 
in which each nation shall give to the world its best contribution. (3) The 
tradition of classical culture, standing as it did for ‘‘gentlemanly distinction,” 
has served its day and must now be removed from its old dominance. It is 
not fitted for all minds; it does not prepare for a great multitude of life-careers 
today; it consumes an inordinate amount of time; and it has always stood 
and still stands for an inbreeding of conservatism, invariably inclining men ‘to 
the side of things as they were.”” Mr. Neumann would, therefore, see the 
classics reserved as “vocational” subjects for the few inclined for high speciali- 
zation in literature, history, and philosophy. (4) Modern science has a mixed 
contribution for moral growth. On the one hand, it works in the open; unlike 
the classics, science is free from rancor; it encourages curiosity; it leads through 
social investigations to an intelligent acquaintance with facts, on which alone 
right thinking can be based. On the other hand, modern science is material- 
istic and often unethical. ‘‘The indispensable norms of modern inquiry, 
regard for facts, sound hygiene, economic efficiency” (p. 135) must be accom- 
panied by a spiritual culture which they themselves cannot furnish. Such 
spiritual culture must help scientific standards in their proper place. (5) 
Vocational training as at present conceived is narrow and unethical. Law 
schools turn out many barristers but few students of law and public-minded 
lawyers; engineering schools graduate draftsmen and mechanics but not many 
engineering scientists and artists; medical schools produce enough practitioners 
but few doctors and public-spirited scientists. Vocational efficiency is every- 
where characterized by a barrenness of vocational aim. The problem is to 
teach right relations with the public which is to be served or “disserved” 
by vocational products. Youth must be taught the ideal of service, ‘whose 
first question is not ‘What can I do?’ but ‘What, of the things I can do, does 
the world most need ?’” (p.151). (6) Pragmatism in educational life has turned 
attention from lesson-learning to the performance of real tasks that give rein 
to “vital energy seeking for expression.” The danger of rank individualism 
which is inherent must be guarded against by a wide application of Dewey’s 
“socialization,” which would lead everyone in group relations to balance 
what he gets by what he contributes. 
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Having gone thus far with Mr. Neumann, the reader is eager to turn to 
the last portion of the book, which endeavors to explain how modern school 
practice can avoid the ethical narrowness of the past and implant the ideals 
and give practice in the habits of a better social morality. For public school 
men, chapters xi, xii, and xiii contain the meat of the book. Growth will 
be secured through (rz) moral activities, (2) direct moral instruction, and (3) 
the moral values of various studies. Curriculum-makers and school adminis- 
trators will find food for thought in Mr. Neumann’s argument and practical 
suggestions for ‘‘a curriculum of activities,” graded, as study material is graded, 
to correlate with curriculums of fairly standardized subject-matter. The 
case for direct moral instruction in the schools is less convincing, although it is 
properly guarded by insisting that direct instruction be given by instructors 
who possess special interests, knowledge, and skill. ‘‘ Moral instruction is 
not at all synonymous with the teaching of ethics as a science” (p. 222). ‘“‘The 
main business of the school is to get them [the children] to perform concrete 
acts of right conduct’ (p. 223). 

Thus the author returns again and again to the theme of moral activities, 
even in his chapter on direct moral instruction. For the latter, he apparently 
relies largely on the obvious “learning about excellent lives” and very little 
on abstract discussions of moral sanctions. In fact, he italicizes the essential 
function of direct moral instruction: ‘‘to interpret the experiences already known 
in such a way that children be stimulated to undertake still better” (p. 2209). 
As to the moral values of various studies, the field in which the reader looks for 
practical constructive stiggestions, unsatisfactory help is given. Literature 
is to be taught as an interpretation of life, says Mr. Neumann, and he gives 
many interesting examples, but he is not clear as to how the teacher of liter- 
ature is to do this and at the same time avoid “moralizing,”’ which is always 
fatal in a literature class. History, civics, science and geography, household 
arts, and mathematics are taken up in turn, the author’s endeavor being to 
point out for each the life values, by which the fact values may be interpreted 
in terms of social duties and social welfare. 

Two final chapters round out the volume, ‘Religious Education” and ‘The 
Teacher.” In the former, the religious interpretations of moral experience 
are said to be problems for the home and the religious society, having no place 
in the public school. ‘‘The function of the latter is to unify and harmonize 
the diversities of our democracy” (p. 346). In the latter, the troublesome 
distinction between truthful teaching and propaganda is an essential part. 
The book closes with a vigorous plea for teachers who keep their minds and 
hearts abreast of the best current thought of today, steering a mid-path of 
intelligent progressivism between moribund conservatism and fanatic radicalism. 

The keynote of the book, very stimulating in every chapter to the layman 
in the field in which Mr. Neumann is an expert, is thus stated: ‘‘The main 
fact is that human nature ought to be changed, and changed to unspeakably better 
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than it is now” (p. 371). The author has made a praiseworthy effort to set 
forth the why of this proposition and has done what seems to be a good job 
attacking the how. 







R. L. LyMAN 








When is psychology not psychology?—The popularity of psychology has 
led, in recent years, to the appearance of a flood of books of psychological 
pretensions, enjoying wide sale but wholly without scientific merit. This 
condition is a real source of distress to reputable psychologists, for they fear 
that the eventual disillusionment of the public, which today uncritically swallows 
this stuff, will react adversely on the popular acceptance of psychological 
discoveries of genuinely scientific character. Their uneasiness is not lessened 
by the fact that many such books bear the imprint of supposedly reputable 
publishing houses. 

A book? bearing some of the earmarks of this type of literature purports 
to simplify the whole study of handwriting and character, so that the beginner 
in the science may get from it a workable knowledge. It consists principally 
of facsimiles of the handwriting of many different individuals, accompanied by 
comments to the effect that such and such characteristics of the hand indicate 
such and such character traits. There is little systematic organization of the 
content or exposition of principles and no index for reference use. 

A critical reader will find much in the book—and still more missing from it— 
which will make him skeptical of its right to use the terms “psychology” 
and “science.” The “psychological” features of the book consist, first, in 
one or two brief references to the very general principle that mental states find 
motor expression—a truth which, of course, means everything and hence means 
nothing—and, second, in the use of scores of names of very general character 
traits usually undefined and generally overlapping, such as “discrimination,” 
“judgment,” “energetic,” “careful,” and the like, wholly without recognition of 
the fact that any of these may be characteristic of a person’s activities in cer- 
tain situations and not at all in others. 

Still less is there of anything that resembles scientific method. There 
is no attempt at systematic presentation of evidence for the conclusions, other 
than the reproduction of handwriting specimens accompanied by dogmatic 
assertions. On what basis these are selected as typical—or whether they are 
in any way typical—there is no means of knowing. The author does, however, 
say that many series of experiments have been verified for years. Elsewhere 
these “experiments” are referred to as the examination of specimens from a great 
many insane, criminal, and otherwise abnormal individuals. There is no 
intimation that a statistical verification of the correlations claimed might be 
attempted. The quantitative methods of treating handwriting characteristics, 
made familiar by Thorndike and Ayres, Freeman and Downey, or as applied 

t William Leslie French, The Psychology of Handwriting. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1922. Pp. xiv-+226. 
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to character traits by hundreds of workers with rating scales, are apparently 
unknown to the author, in spite of the fact that these are the elementary pre- 
conditions for any scientific examination of such phenomena as he is discussing. 

The psychologist realizes that most handwriting characteristics can be 
thought of as appearing in all handwriting, somewhere between a minimum 
and a maximum degree; and the same is true of any character trait. There- 
fore, the vague, non-quantitative assertions about handwriting character- 
istics indicating certain character traits lose most of their meaning. So far 
as can be discovered, the principal basis for inference is superficial analogy—a 
most worthless guide, as every psychologist knows. Much of the book one 
is tempted to classify as “rationalization”; much one suspects to be specially 
selected, non-representative cases; most one finds so vague and general as to 
be meaningless. 

Undoubtedly, there are many true statements in the book. The author’s 
characterizations of public men will meet with little dissent, although they 
certainly are not very profound. It may even be true that some of the hand- 
writing traits and character traits are correlated in the way claimed. The 
trouble is that there is no way of telling whether or not they are correlated, 
and if any are, which ones; there is no way of discriminating between truth 
and gross error; it is all dished out impartially, and the reader can swallow 
it all or reject it all, or guess at what is to be believed and what is to be rejected. 
Anyone who has seen how Miss Downey, for example, has subjected this very 
type of problem to genuinely scientific examination and has produced results— 
not very numerous and not very positive, to be sure, but results which one can 
intelligently evaluate—will be very impatient with this sort of unscientific 


and unpsychological dogmatism. ; 
Forrest A. KINGSBURY 


Special and general abilities—The great interest which has been displayed 
during the past decade in questions of general ability has not been balanced 
by an equally great interest in the discovery of facts concerning special abilities 
and disabilities. One would expect this latter type of interest to show consider- 
able expansion due to the wide study of individual differences and to the numer- 
ous experiments which have for their aim the individualization of education. 
Certainly an analytical study of human abilities brings the question of special 
capacities and defects into the immediate foreground. Ina recent book! touch- 
ing this question Dr. Hollingworth has attacked a problem of major importance. 

The first three chapters, comprising about one-fourth of the book, are 
devoted to a general discussion of the relationships among capacities and the 
neural basis of such relationships. Following this introductory discussion 
one chapter each is given to the elementary-school subjects, including 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, drawing, and music. One chapter is devoted 


t Leta S. Hollingworth, Special Talents and Defects: Their Significance for Educa- 
tion. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xx-+216. 
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to certain miscellaneous topics, such as left-handedness, mirror-writing, mechan- 
ical ability, and leadership. A final chapter consists of a plea for individual- 
izing education. 

In attempting to formulate a satisfactory theory of special and general 
abilities the author is facing a difficult situation. Her point of view with regard 
to capacity is definitely biological, as shown by the following statement: 

Scientific psychology tends more and more strongly to the conclusion that 
psychology and education can do nothing to alter the amounts or relationships of 
innate mental endowment. .... Psychology cannot create endowment; it can merely 
measure and describe it. Education cannot bestow mental gifts; it can only utilize 
such as are innately present within the organism. ‘Talent and genius can be created 
in children only by the procreation of parents, who are the biological carriers of ex- 
traordinary endowment [pp. 43-44]. 

However, the theoretical distinction between special and general capacities 
and the neural basis underlying them is not clearly presented, due primarily 
to the fact that sufficient data on this point are as yet lacking. The views of 
the leading writers in this field are summarized, showing the present status of 
the problem. 

The chapters dealing with special subjects are somewhat variable in char- 
acter on account of the fact that the amount of scientific analysis given to 
the various subjects is by no means uniform. The chapter on arithmetic may 
be described as representative of the general mode of treatment. It opens 
with a discussion of the relation between general intelligence and ability in 
arithmetic. The author then points out the difference between arithmetic and 
mathematics, quotes Thorndike on the different abilities involved in arith- 
metical calculation, and refers to studies showing the relation between vari- 
ous functions involved in arithmetic. An important section dealing with the 
analysis of special deficiencies is concluded by the following somewhat unsatis- 
factory statement: 

The remedy for these conditions is to show the child what he is doing, and to give 
drill until the correct and rapid method is thoroughly mastered. Special deficiency 
in the mechanics of arithmetic is to be improved by drill, after it has been found out 
where the drill is needed [p. 121]. 


Such a statement is only one step removed from bankruptcy so far as 
specific treatment of special deficiency in arithmetic is concerned. The reviewer 
is not willing to concede that the problem can be dealt with sosimply. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the chapter is given to a description of arithmetical prodigies 
and to the work of two children whose intelligence quotients were above 180. 

The argument in the last chapter of the book is pertinent and well stated. 
The treatment of special talents and defects can be on no other than an individ- 
ual basis. 

Children of I.Q. over 120 take pleasure in the abstract subject-matter of grammar, 
mathematics, geography, and history. Children of I.Q. under 80 are made miserable 


thereby. 
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Not only is the curriculum not adapted to individual differences in general intelli- 
gence, but it is far less adapted to individual differences in special defects and aptitudes. 
The child who cannot learn to sing is compelled to pursue singing, even after school 
hours. The child who cannot learn reading by the method generally used is still 
treated by that method and no other [p. 200]. 


In emphasizing the fact that the method of teaching a child must depend 
on an analysis of the child’s particular talents or defects, the book is performing 
a much needed service. Due to its brevity, it is in many respects only an 
introduction to the subject. It does, however, bring together a body of 
material in a comparatively new field, and it should stimulate further experi- 


mental study of the problem. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


The development and administration of high schools in New York.—Due 
to the rural character of our early population and to the spirit of democracy 
and individualism education in America has developed from local beginnings 
into state systems. The widespread legalization of the district system during 
the first fifty years of our national life created thousands of little educational 
quasi-republics, each insisting on the right to run its school as inefficiently 
as it pleased. It was well into the nineteenth century before the state began to 
gather up these smaller units and mold them into something like a state system. 
New York took the first step in this direction and later developed the most 
highly centralized system of secondary education of any state in the Union. A 
comprehensive study* of the history of New York high schools is a contribution, 
therefore, to the history of education in general and to the history of school 
administration in particular. 

The volume is divided into two parts, and in the words of the author, 
“the purposes of this study are principally: (1) the description of the develop- 
ment of schools in the state, and (2) an analysis and evaluation of the workings 
of the state system into which these were organized” (p. 7). The first chapter 
is devoted to a general discussion of educational developments prior to 1853. 
The influence of the quasi-public academy, the monitorial system, and the 
extension of elementary education upward on the development of the high 
school is clearly shown. Chapter ii describes the legal status of the New 
York school system, including the relation of the University to secondary 
education. The first part is concluded with a detailed account of the establish- 
ment of high schools. 

In the second part of the study the author traces the development of the 
highly centralized system of high-school administration as worked out by the 
University of the State of New York. He shows in detail how the elaborate 
examination system of this institution was used as an agency of control until 
largely supplanted by the more satisfactory method of inspection. 


* Walter John Gifford, Historical Development of the New York State High School 
System. Harrisonburg, Virginia: W. J. Gifford, State Normal School, 1922. Pp. 202. 
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The monograph is based on a careful study of the primary sources. It’ 
is well written and documented. It is largely descriptive in character, the 
reader as a rule being left to draw his own conclusions regarding the merits 
and demerits of the policies and practices described. The book should be 
especially helpful to students of school administration as well as to those who 


are interested in the history of education in general. 
I. N. Epwarps 


The pedagogy of reading.—The rapidly increasing body of scientific material 
in reading has stimulated a steady stream of books dealing with the teaching 
of this subject. One? of the most recent of these, written by the head of the 
department of education in a West Virginia state normal school, takes for its 
audience students in normal-school classes and members of teachers’ reading 
circles. For these groups the author attempts to explain and interpret the 
available research material in this field and to organize it into a usable teacher’s 
manual. 

The contents of the book are organized into three main divisions. Part I 
deals with the aims and importance of reading instruction and with the question 
of the age at which reading instruction should begin. The author summarizes 
a considerable body of evidence on the latter topic, answering the question by 
giving the age of six as the most desirable from every point of view. 

Part II, entitled “The Reading Process,” covers the factors concerned in 
the mechanics of reading, the nature of the recognition process, the relation 
between mechanics and the acquiring of meaning, the relation between speed 
and comprehension, and the question of oral and silent reading. Throughout 
this entire section the author has done a very commendable piece of work in 
bringing to a focus the many scientific studies which relate to the topics under 
discussion. Evidence bearing on his problems is liberally quoted, and his posi- 
tions are for the most part clearly stated and amply supported. In dealing 
with the much debated question of phonetic analysis, the author writes as 
follows: 

The beginning pupil needs no phonetic introduction to the recognition of the 
familiar words of his daily speech which are taught as sight words. He therefore 
is directed to proceed immediately to the recognition of these words as wholes. To the 
recognition of the less familiar words and the longer words encountered in the inter- 
mediate grades, the pupil does need a phonic introduction. When the introduction 
has been made the pupil has no more use for phonic analysis of the words in question. 
He proceeds now as before to the recognition of these words as wholes. Only as he 
meets new and difficult words does the pupil need to make use of his abilities in phonics. 
Phonic analysis leads to an acquaintanceship with these words. Just as soon as the 
acquaintance is made the pupil foresakes his phonics and proceeds by proper methods 
to the recognition of these words in larger and larger units [p. 97]. 


*Harry Grove Wheat, The Teaching of Reading. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. 
Pp. x+346. $1.60. 
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Part III deals with “The Course of Study in Reading.” Here the author 
makes application in a more detailed and concrete fashion to the problems of 
the various grades. His material covers the primary, intermediate, and upper- 
grade courses. This section also contains a chapter on the teaching of reading 
to backward children. The organization of this section is good, and the treat- 
ment is clear and specific. 

The book will serve very well to put both normal-school classes and reading- 
circle groups in touch with modern methods of teaching reading. It deserves 
careful examination by those who are in need of such a text. It is one of the 
most comprehensive of the books which have recently appeared in this field. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


The psychology of childhood.—Since the work of Freud psychology has 
attracted a great deal of popular, as well as scientific, attention because of its 
dealing with the strange, but common, mental phenomena—dreams. The 
movement has been characterized by much complexity of thought and by many 
seceding groups of thinkers and as yet by a minimum of scientific experimenta- 
tion. In a recent publication,‘ an English psychologist has attempted to popu- 
larize the movement still farther by addressing the contents of his book to 
parents. This volume was planned ‘‘to offer to parents the irreducible minimum 
of the New Psychology in the simplest possible terms, and with such practical 
applications as might seem to illustrate the central findings of Analytical 
Psychology”’ (p. vii). It is doubtful whether parents will get from this ‘ mini- 
mum” much that they can apply to the practical situations of directing the 
growth of their children, because, as is the case with most discussions of this 
kind, the principles are rather difficult of application. For example, the 
conclusion is urged that all children should be given religious training, but the 
author is rather vague about “‘what to teach,” ‘“‘how to teach,” and “when 
to teach.” Thus parents are little better informed than they were. 

The author opens the volume with the thesis that “the principal cause 
of all nervous breakdown is to be found in the wrong treatment of the patient 
in childhood by its parents. The mischief has been wrought by means of 
wrong ideals, by excessive affection through stupidity, but rarely through the 
parents’ neglect” (p. 1). In discussing the development of the child, the 
author points out two particular difficulties: (1) the wrong use of authority 
and (2) the harsh presentation of “reality.” The child’s adjustment to 
authority is made easy by his endowment of “‘suggestibility’’; and by “phan- 
tasy” he is protected against any undue harshness in his early contact with 
reality. That both suggestibility and phantasy are invaluable to childhood, 
but should diminish as the child reaches maturity, and that the adult should 
act purely on an independent rational principle, are the contentions of the 


tH. Crichton Miller, The New Psychology and the Parent. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer, 1923. Pp. viiit+-242. $1.75. 
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author. “When the gate of authority is unwisely barred, the child tends to 
become the ultra-suggestible type—or the rebel type... . . Excessive indul- 
gence in phantasy leads to insanity” (p. 281). 

The author divides the emotional life of the child into four stages of develop- 
ment and insists that failure to progress properly through the various stages 
will result disastrously to the child. This discussion seems very helpful and 
suggestive for both parents and teachers. 

The conception of “mental conflict”’ and the treatment of it by repression, 
or the substitution of the unconscious motive for the real motive, are considered 
at great length. Repression of an instinct leads to neuroses, the functions of 
which are: ‘‘(1) defense from the dreaded situation, (2) concealment of the 
real motive.” Hence the function of psychoanalysis is to reveal to the indi- 
vidual his unconscious motive. This is done through dream symbolism. 

This is the system of thought built up by the author, but he comes far 
short of providing an exact dream symbolism by which a person may discover 
his unconscious motive. Scientific and experimental data are still lacking in 
the solution of this problem even if one accepts the premise that the unconscious 
motive is revealed in dreams, which is yet to be proved. 

Homer P. RAINEY 


Negro education.—Among the enterprises for the advancement of negro 
education in the South are the so-called county training schools. These 
schools are outside of the regular school systems, having been established by 
co-operation between local school authorities and various philanthropic organi- 
zations such as the John F. Slater Fund, the General Education Board, and the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. It is the purpose of these schools to encourage the 
advancement of negro education by supplying for the county a central school 
offering work beyond that of the common rural schools. Each school has two 
chief purposes: first, to provide a good general and vocational education by 
emphasizing thorough work in common-school studies and by offering instruction 
in home and farm subjects; and, second, to prepare young men and women to 
become rural- and elementary-school teachers by supplying them with sufficient 
training to meet legal requirements. The John F. Slater Fund has published 
a report of a survey of the county training schools which will be of interest 
to students of negro education.? 

The particular problems studied relate to the general organization, administration, 
and support of these schools; the number, salaries, experience, qualifications, and work 
of teachers; the curricula; the attendance and age-grade distribution of pupils; and 
the achievement of pupils in silent reading, arithmetic, and English composition. The 
views of county superintendents on the standing of these schools are given [p. 3]. 


Leo Mortimer Favrot, A Study of County Training Schools for Negroes in the 
South. Occasional Papers, No. 23. Charlottesville, Virginia: Trustees of the John 
F. Slater Fund, 1923. Pp. 86. 
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That the growth of the county training schools is very recent is shown by 
the fact that while the number of schools has grown from 4 to 142 in ten years, 
only 27 existed in 1915, and only 48 schools could be found to give comparative 
statistics for 1917-18 and 1920-21. 

As judged from the results of this survey, the county training schools are 
far from accomplishing their purposes. From almost every point of view these 
schools are backward. Practically one-third of the pupils enrolled are in the 
first grade. The teaching load is excessive. The curriculums are usually 
overcrowded and need to be simplified and made more practical. Much time 
is lost from irregular attendance, and the pupils show an average retardation 
of 2.05 years. In the standard tests for silent reading, “not only are the 
training-school scores much lower than the corresponding standards for each 
grade, but in no case does the highest median score in any test equal the lowest 
standard median in the corresponding test” (p. 52). Small comfort is to be 
derived from comparison with other negro-school scores. The training schools 
are only slightly behind the negro city schools of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
and are distinctly ahead of those of Memphis, Tennessee. In arithmetic, the 
training-school medians are approximately two years behind the southern 
medians. In composition, only two states show a median score for either 
the tenth or the eleventh grade equivalent to standard ninth-grade achievement. 
“Most of those submitting compositions are certainly not competent to go 
out and teach children to read and write the English language” (p. 57). 

While acknowledging many weaknesses and pointing out many ways in 
which the training schools can be improved, the author believes that, in view 
of the financial backing from public and philanthropic funds and in view of the 
good-will and confidence of local patrons, these schools have the opportunity 
and certainly the duty to perfect their organization so as to accomplish the 


task that awaits them. 
A. C. Boyce 


Case study of elementary-school failures—Through the co-operation of the 
psychological laboratory of the Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati with the public 
schools of that city, an observation class was organized in 1917 for the purpose 
of a better analysis of pupils who fail to meet the standards of the lower grades 
in the elementary school. It is the object of this class to deal in an intensive 
manner with a relatively small group of pupils and, by means of analytical 
case studies, to discover, if possible, the various types of children which the 
primary teacher is likely toencounter. A report of the work of this observation 
class has recently appeared as a bulletin' of the Bureau of Education. 

Case studies of sixteen children are included in this bulletin. The ages 
of the children, all of whom had previously been school failures, ranged from 
Helen Thompson Woolley and Elizabeth Ferris, Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Young School Failures. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 1, 1923. Washington: 
Bureau of Education, 1923. Pp. vi+-116. 
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six to ten years. The intelligence quotients according to the first test given 
ranged from 75 to 95, although there was only one case below 80 and only one 
above 90. The authors emphasize the fact that the mental capacity of the 
group was sufficient for moderate success in school, provided, and only provided, 
that the school could furnish especially favorable conditions of instruction. 

The cases are classified and described in four groups. The first group, 
which was designated “neglected children,’ included pupils who had failed 
chiefly because of lack of opportunity. Poor home conditions, much moving 
about, and frequent absences were common characteristics. Nine children 
were included in this group. 

The second group was composed of high-grade defectives who at the first 
test ranked above the mental-deficiency level but failed to respond to the work 
of the special class. Successive tests of the four children in this class revealed 
falling intelligence quotients. 

The third group was composed of two children with special defects, because 
of which certain school subjects seemed to possess far greater difficulty than 
others. The case studies of these two pupils are of particular interest. 

The fourth group contained only a single case, a pupil classed as psycho- 
pathic. Since this type of case presents so many variations, it is desirable 
to have more than a single representative. 

The case descriptions are based primarily on mental-test analyses, although 
the general facts drawn from the pupils’ homes and experiences are added. 
The reader is impressed with the need of further diagnosis, particularly with 
respect to the physical conditions which in certain cases would doubtless be 
causal in nature. The study illustrates the need for a standardization of case- 
history procedure as applied to educational diagnosis. 

The final chapter is given to a discussion of results. While the number 
of cases was too small to attempt any large generalizations, this part of the 
bulletin illustrates the most difficult phase of a case-study report. 

In emphasizing the technique of specific diagnosis and treatment of failing 
pupils, this study makes a contribution as one of a number of pioneer attempts 
to deal scientifically with such problems. It will be of interest not only to 
elementary-school teachers but to school administrators and students of educa- 
tion who are attempting to develop a better method of dealing with problem 


cases. 
G. T. BuSWELL 


New song books for elementary grades.—Supervisors of music and elementary- 
school teachers will be interested in a new series' of music texts for the lower 
grades consisting of four books of increasing difficulty. These books contain 
an excellent choice of songs. There are 129, 182, 209, and 158 selections, 

* Thaddeus P. Giddings, Will Earhart, Ralph L. Baldwin, and Elbridge W. Newton, 


Songs of Childhood, pp. 144; Introductory Music, pp. 176; Elementary Music, pp. 
192; Juvenile Music, pp. 176. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. 
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respectively, in the four volumes. The books are made more attractive to 
children by frequent illustrations in color to accompany the songs. The 
series is well graded as to difficulty and is planned to carry children through 
four years of music. Schools considering new music books should not fail to 
see these. 
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